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WHO IS HE? 



CHAPTER I. 

• ALONE. 

"It is not home without thee: the lone seat 

Is still nnclaim'd where thon wert won't to be ; 
In every echo of retnming feet 

In vain we list for *V7hat shonld herald thee." 

Felicia Hemans. 

How sad your home feels after the death of 
a fondly-loved parent ! Everything seems to 
remind you of your loss. You enter the 
breakfast-room in the morning and your eyes 
instantly wander to the head of the table, at 
which, for so many years, you have seen him 
preside, and you pause, with bated breath, 
expecting to hear his long familiar voice 
welcome you with a kind "good morning ! " 

You enter the drawing-room, and your 
gaze is involuntarily directed to the old arm 
chair in which he used to doze of an evening. 

VOL. III. ^ 



2 WHO IS HE? 

You see the carpet stool on which he would 
rest his feet, and you notice the quaint hand- 
screen with which he would shade his face 
when the fire's heat became too great for 
him. 

You enter the library, and your quick eye 
at once seeks out the books he loved best to 
read. You see the desk at which he has so 
often sat, you remark that the papers are all 
tidily arranged, and you know that he had 
them always in disorder. The room feels to 
you cold, desolate, and miserable, and you 
remember how warm, cheery, and comfortable 
it used to be. 

You go out into the garden, anxious to 
shake off the sense of loneliness and desola- 
tion which you feel indoors. You stroll on 
expecting, somehow, to -meet him. You 
wander amongst flowers of all sorts, but you 
seem only to notice those of which he was 
particularly fond. The lovely rose, the grace- 
ful fuchsia, the charming lily, the sweet 
heliotrope, all are there, and yet you do not 
see them ; your eyes are fixed on the little 
violet, on the insignificant pansy, on the tiny 
mignonette, on the common daisy because 
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those were his especial fancy. The gardener 
greets you, and bids you follow him. He 
wishes to show you some rare flower, some 
^exquisite exotic which he has raised with 
infinite trouble. But you have no ears for 
him then, you turn away and stroll beyond 
the garden into the park. 

Here, again, you are reminded of him. 
You wander towards the old oaks of which 
he was so justly proud. You see the little 
rustic arbour in which he used to sit on the 
long summer afternoons. For one brief 
moment, perchance, your loss is forgotten, 
^nd you lean against the nearest oak to await 
his coming. But the little bird, whose warb- 
ling he liked best, suddenly begins its song ; 
it sings so sweetly and touching] y that it 
must know what has happened ; it must be 
sorrowing for the departed one. Instantly 
memory — cruel memory — returns, and you 
rush away pained, suddenly, and with the 
tear-drops slowly trickling down your pallid 
cheeks. 

You make your way to the stables, and 
there see his pet horse — ^noble, intelligent 
animal ! As you approach it gives a dia- 
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consolate, plaintive neigh. " What is it ? **^ 
you murmur, softly, and it looks round at 
you with such a sorrowful, beseeching ex- 
pression in its large dark eyes as much as to 
say, " where is he, my good, kind master ? '^ 
You feel as though your heart would break. 
You wander away from the stables, away from 
the house, away from the garden, away from 
the park, away to some silent and sechided. 
spot to think — and vv eep — as only those can 
weep who love their parents as Charles 
Ross loved his father. 

You stroll in the meadows and fields, and 
once again you are reminded of your loss I 
The cows come up to you to be stroked and 
petted as he was wont to do. Tliey stop 
when they see that he is not with you, and 
look round expectantly. Everywhere it is 
the same. Everything seems to tell you that 
he is gone from you for ever ! 

You loved him, and you know that you 
will never see him again. At one moment 
vou seem still to hear the sound of his voice ♦ 
and the next you are reminded that it is 
hushed in the endless silence of the grave. 

Charles Eoss decided on leaving Woodland 
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Hall for a season. He could not remain in 
that great gloomy house, which had now 
become so desolate and dreary. Would he 
•ever live there again ? he wondered. Not, at 
any rate, for many years, he told himself, not 
till time had, in a measure, assuaged his grief. 

As soon, as possible, after the funeral he 
was to start for the Continent. Whither else 
should he go? To Yorkshire? No, not 
then. Love, for a long, long time, must be 
put aside and forgotten. How could he 
think of happiness with his father lying dead ? 

Happy ! when the violence of his grief was 
such that he feared it would kill him ! 

Happy ! when the bitterness of despair 
almost deprived him of reason ! 

Patience, excitement, time might, per- 
<5hance, console him, and then Yorkshire 
should be visited, then he would reiterate his 
protestations of love, then he would demand 
her hand in marriage, and then — 

Although his father had always managed 
his affairs in the most methodical and orderly 
manner, still, there were many things, of 
course, to be attended to and arranged before 
the young man could leave home. 
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The possession of immense wealth involves 
an amount of work and time, which those of 
humble means have no idea of. 

A few days later he left Woodland Hall. 

" I should like to take you abroad with 
me," he said to Pat, as he was starting ; " but,^ 
I suppose, you would prefer to stay here and 
look after the old place, while I am away.'^ 

" Be dad, an it's not lave it I would. You 
can consowl yourself abrade, but I'll stick to 
the owld place, and git consowlation in me 
own thoughts." And so they parted. 

The month of January — one of the 
gloomiest of the many gloomy months of these 
northern climes — found him in Italy — in that 
home of the ancient fine arts, Florence. 
From there he wandered south to Rome, and 
then on to Naples, where, after a visit to the 
world-famed Pompei, he remained for nearly 
a fortnight. Then he crossed over to the in- 
significant, but pretty little island of Capri, 
lyiug in the lovely bay of Naples ; here he 
stayed for some time. This tiny islet 
possessed a strange charm, almost a fascina- 
tion for him. Why ? Was it its rocky wild- 
ness that soothed him ? Was it its primitive 
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appearance that pleased him? Was it the 
beauty of its contadine that delighted him ? 
Was it its freedom from all bustle and excite- 
ment that quieted him ? Was it its genial 
climate, its pleasant air, its pretty walks 
that suffused new life into his veins ? 

It must have been, since it was the only 
place where he relt some slight surcease from 
the painful melancholy which had taken 
possession of him ever since his father's 
death. 

In that quaint, old-fashioned, semi-civilized 
island he really seemed to take some slight 
interest in life. 

He spent the greater part of his time walk- 
ing up the steep paths leading to the chief 
points of interest, from which, on clear days, 
the lovely views of the bay of Naples, the 
mainland, the renowned Vesuvius, and the 
isle itself are obtainable. 

Regularly, once a day, the post came in, 
and equally regularly did he repair to the 
simple room, which, in Capri, serves as a 
post-oflBce, to inquire for letters. He did not 
often expect any, as there were so few to 
write to him. 
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One day, however, in answer to his inquiry, 
in his imperfect Italian, for " delle lettered* he 
was given a strange-looking document. At 
first he thought the postman had made a mis- 
take, and that it was not for him. 

He glanced at the address on it — 

"Mb. Charles Ross, Esqre., 

"Post Office, 

"Naples, 
" Italy." 

It was, indeed, for him. 

As he left the post-oJB&ce, and crossed the 
square in which it is situated, he shivered. 

" Can this mysterious letter in any way 
relate to the secret that my dear, dear father 
mentioned ? " he asked himself as he entered 
his hotel. " Certainly not ; to believe so, 
were, indeed, absurd.'* 

He hurried up to his room, and there closely 
examined the outside of the strange letter. 
He saw from the postmark that it came from 

D , and he gained courage from this fact, 

for he guessed at once that it was from one 
of the servants left behind at Woodland Hall, 
and, probably, its contents were nothing more 
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«erious than a " grumble " or a " notice to 
^uit." 

«'I am sure it's all right," he said to him- 
self, " I need not feel so nervous. It is only 
from the Hall." 

Then he tore open the envelope and read 
iihe letter ; but as he read, his cheeks paled, 
:and more than one sigh escaped his lips. 
Presently the letter fell from his hands and 
he sank back on to a chair trembling in every 
limb, as a man might do whose death-warrant 
had just been read. How would this letter 
effect his future happiness ? 



CHAPTER II. 



A STRANGE LETTER. 

" They name thee before me, 
A knell to mine ear ; 
A shudder comes o'er me — 
Why wert thou so dear ? '* 



Brsoir. 



Fob a long time Charles Ross sat on motion- 
less and silent, gazing vacantly before him^ 
one hand pressed hard to his side, the other 
clenched, and resting upon his left knee. 

" Is it all a hoax ? " he murmured at length, 
** an impudent attempt to extort money ? a 
vile, heartless, mischievous lie ? a cruel 
slander on his dear name ? " 

He paused, rose hurriedly, and walked to 
the window. He stood there leaning out,, 
watching the lovely prospect before him. 
He stood there waiting — wondering — trem- 
bling ! For what was he waiting ? He scarcely 
knew. Was it for the shadow of evening to* 
fall upon the little isle — ^the gloom that ia^ 
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darkness only when compared with the 
brightness of an Italian day — the calm, and 
peacefulness, and silence of approaching 
night — the exquisite repose of the after-sunset 
moments — the sweet, delicious breathing of 
the evening air — the hushed subdued mur- 
murings of tired nature — the last, faint notes 
of a solitary bird ? 

Wondering ? what his future life would be 
— whether he would ever again behold the 
dear face of her he loved — whether happiness 
would once more be his ; happiness — that 
bright, heaven-born, delicious halo, which had 
BO long overshadowed him ; that angel from 
paradise, fair and yet invisible, costing nought, 
and yet of priceless value ; a very little thing 
and yet of more account than all the world, 
present to-day and gone to-morrow, eagerly 
sought and hard to find, never completely 
present, never entirely absent ; ever despise d 
when at hand, ever longed for when unknown; 
the consoler of all ills ; man's joy ! man's 
hope ! man's staff ! the guide to heaven ; the 
oasis in the desert; the Sirius star shining out 
of blackest night; the bright light on life's 
gloomy path, such is happiness, indescribable^ 
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^md yet that may be repJized, unknown and 
yet known. 

TrembUng? knowing not what terrible 
misfortune might still be in store for him — 
feeling that a dire calamity threatened him 
— conscious that a dark cloud was even now 
overshadowing him, the dark cloud of misery 
and despair ! 

He stood at the window of his little room 
in the primitive hotel on that rocky isle, feeling 
a great sadness creeping over him, and 
burning tears filling his eyes. He stood 
there long and silent ! 

Presently a sound of merry laughter 
startled him. He listened. A party of 
Italian contadini were carousing and singing 
and laughing. For a moment a warm flush 
mounted to his cheek, then died away. For 
a moment the happy voices filled him with 
hope — he forgot; the next he remembered, and 
his gleam of sunshine vanished. He strode 
back to the chair, near which the mysterious 
letter had fallen. He stooped and picked it 
up. He spread it out on a table before him 
and sat down to study a second time its con- 
tents. This was what he read — 
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" 17, Red AUey, D , 



" 31, januari, 18 — . 
** HoNERED Sir, — 

" I was an old servant of your Father's 
and was much respected by him. I was in 
his service about the time you was bom, and 
by chance I found out an important secret of 
his. I told him as I knew it, and he wa& 
angry of course, but very kind and promised 
me if I would only say nothing about it to no 
one, he would pay me a yearly sum, enough 
to keep me comfortable for the rest of my 
days. He has always adone this, and now 
that he is gone, I suppose as you will do 
the same. I don't know as whether he haa 
told you anything about it or not, but I hope, 
sir, as you wont forget after this letter, which 
I trust you will get as I send it to the post- 
office, Naples, which one of my friends at 
Woodland Hall says is the direction. 

" Sir, the secret is very important to you, 
and I know as you would not like it told, so 
I hope as you will send me a little money to 
keep me going until you comes home, because 
your father did forget to send me that allow- 
ance at Christmas time, and I wants it very 
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much, liaving been very ill and weak all this 
winter. 

" Sir, if you don't believe what I says, you 
can come here and ask me any questions as 
you may please to make sure, and you will 
.see as it is true. 

" Your obedient servant, 

" C. HOPKIKB.'* 

" The letter bears the impress of truth," 
murmured Ross, " surely the writer would 
not say that I may go and ask any questions 
if it is a hoax ? Is o, no, there is some terrible 
secret connected with my poor father's past 
life, which — which — I must go and interrogate 
this Hopkins," he cried, starting up. " I will 
set out instantly for Eogland. I shall not be 
able to rest till I have found out the truth — 
but shall I then ? " 

Again he walked to the window, again ho 
leaned out, again he thought and wondered. 
"Would it not be better for me to be content 
to remain in ignorance of the past ? Why 
should I try to lift the veil, surely it can 
conceal only what I had much rather not 
know ? I will send Hopkins some money, and 
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I will be content to know — nothing. I will 
go and write to him at once telling him — no, 
I will go and see him, after all it may not be 
time. I know suflBcient about my dear father s 
^arly life, to be able to find out by a little 
cross-questioning, whether Hopkins had any- 
thing to say to him." 

" I will set out this very afternoon for 
Naples," he continued, turning from the 
window, " in a couple of days I shall be in 
England, and — ^Yes ; it is but right I should 
learn the truth, it is a painful duty, but an 
imperative one. Surely a good son does not 
shrink from hearing about his father's early 
life ? Alas ! if I were to be told anything — 
anything bad of him, what would my feelings 
be ? Bad did I say ? Bad ? I, his son, think 
he could have done anything bad ? Hence vile 
thought. Away, I say, away. He was 
never other than good, true, kind, noble, 
loving ! The secret, if secret indeed there be, 
is of some great deed, some charity, some — " 

He stopped abruptly, then as suddenly 
resumed, in a voice of pain and anguish — 
" I will not go ; the secret must never be 
told ! Let it perish with Hopkins. He has 
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been paid to keep it all these many years ; he^ 

shall be paid to keep it still ! It would be an* 

insult to my dear father's memory to look: 

back on the mysterious past. I will draw a 

curtain on bygone times, and think only of" 

the future — ^the future, ah, if I only knew 

what it has in store for me. Look forward ? 

yes, I would do so if I could. How easy to 

unveil the gr^at past, but to raise, ever so 

slightly, the screen that hides the future, to 

raise a comer, an inch, even — ^impossible ! and 

yet is it not the future that concerns me most,. 

that concerns us all r The future, who can 

rightly explain even the meaning of the 

word? It is this future that troubles me 

the great wilUbe which we are powerless to 
avoid — the mysterious to-morrow that we- 
can by no means delay — the rapidly approach- 
ing hour whoso terrible reality we mnst 
assuredly feel— the quick coming moment 

from which we instinctively shrink this 

future, so veiled, so uncenaiii, so im- 
penetnible, so awful— and so important I 

"What matter aKnu the ^xxst r ^^ he went 
on, speaking slowly ; - the ^xK^t, of which so 
much is known— in studying which so mucli 
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time is lost — of which we are ever thinking, 
and often grieving. What care I whether an 
Alexander conquered, a GaBsar invaded, a 
Charlemagne ruled? What matter to me 
how great empires arose — ^how brieJSy they 
flourished ? how quickly they perished ? 
What is it to me how madly a Cleopatra loved, 
how quickly the poison took effect and killed 
her ? These are matters with which none of 
us has any intimate concern — the world is 
not affected by them now. If they were 
hidden and unknown, would it signify? 
Should I suffer? Should others suffer?" 
His head sank, his arms fell listlessly to his 
side, a nervous tremor seized him, and great 
tears rolled down his cheeks. Presently he 
roused himself with an effort, and cried aload 
in a firm voice, ^'I will go and learn the 
whole truth. It shall not be said that a Ross 
was afraid to look back. My dear father did 
nothing that I need shrink from knowing. 
The secret is of importance to me, and I 
must hear it. Oh, Hopkins, your letter is 
a terrible blow to me ! I would have given a 
purseful of gold had it never been written. 
A secret ! what have I to do with secrets ? 

VOL. III. 
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down to the Marina and give orders for a 
boat to be got ready at once to take me to 
Napoli," he continued, breaking into English, 
as his knowledge of Italian was too limited 
to enable him to express himself clearly in 
that language. 

The hotel-keeper shook his head, "ilfa, 
^ignore — " he began. 

Ross interrupted him with a waye of the 
hand. "Send down to the boatmen," he 
said, " and tell them that I shall be ready in 
an hour, una ova^^ he repeated, that there 
might be no mistake. 

** JJrC or'i^ stammered the Italian, still 
shaking his head. 

" Sir 

" Non e possibiUy^ cried the hotel-keeper, 
gesticulating with his hands after the manner 
of foreigners. 

" Send down and tell them," said Ross, 
again, in a voice that was intended to enforce 

obedience. 

" E tropf tarcCj^ said the Italian. 

" Do as I order you," said Ross, angrily. 

The padrone was preparing to argue the 
matter, when Boss hailed a boy, whom he 
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saw playing just outside the hotel, and putting- 
some coppers into his hand, told him to go 
down to the Marina and order a boat to be 
got ready. The urchin opened his great eyes 
wide with astonishment, looked inquiringly, 
first at Ross then at the master, and touching 
his ragged cap, inquired what the signer 
Inglese wanted. " Tell him,*' said Ross to 
the padrone, and the latter, seeing that the 
former was not to be dissuaded, explained to 
the boy what was required of him, and con- 
cluded with the expressive — 

" Suhto, siibito.'' 

An hour later Ross was on his way down 
the rugged path, which the people of Capri 
call a stradn^ to the Marina, his luggage being 
conveyed on a contadina^s head, and a number 
of boys and girls, clamorous for ba ioc?i\ form- 
ing his escort. 

Three or four boatmen met him on the way. 

" Does the signore want a boat ? " they in- 
quired. 

" Yes, I have ordered one," answered Ross. 

" There is none ready," they said ; " but 
we can prepare one subito if the signore, 
Inglese wishes." 
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" 8t\ si air istante^** cried the young man, 
beginning to fear that his orders had not 
been executed, and that there would be a 
delay, which would, perhaps, necessitate his 
postponing his departure till the following 
day. 

The Italians are slow in all their move- 
ments, and nearly an hour was wasted in 
getting the boat under weigh. The boatmen, 
at first, declared that it was too late to go to 
Napoli, and that the signore Inglese had better 
go to Sorrento. 

Ross shook his head, " A Napoli^' he said 
persistently. 

"It will cost the signore Inglese molf 
diner 0^^^ said the boatmen. 

" Andate, andate,^* said Ross, getting into 
the boat, " go as quickly as possible, you shall 
be well paid." 

" The signore will give us a buona-mano?^* 

" Si, sir 

Five minutes later they were gliding swiftly 
away from the little rocky isle. Ross looked 
back regretfully. " Addio, Capri^ he mur- 
mured, " I hope that at no very distant date 
I may again set foot on your Marina, and 
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traverse the narrow strade of your capitale. 
Addio! addiol^^ 

It was a lovely afternoon, and the boatmen 
rowed heartily. 

It had taken Ross some time to decide 
whether he had better go and interrogate 
Hopkins or not ; but now that he had made up 
his mind to do so, he thought only of reaching 
England with the least possible delay. " The 
man is ill," he said to himself, " and may die 
any day ; it is necessary, therefore, to hurry 
home without further loss of time." 

" Presto^ prestOy' he said to the boatmen,, 
whenever they seemed inclined to pause and 
chat. 

" The signore is in a great hurry," said one, 
presently. 

" 8i^ sty voglio partire per il treno.*' 

" A che or^ ? " they asked. 

" Alle nove^^ answered Ross. 

" If the signore will give us died lire di 
pm he will catch it," they said, looking at 
each other significantly. 

Ross smiled in spite of himself ; died lire. 
What were they to him ? What were venti o 
cento lire even ? a mere bagatelle — nientCy, 
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nothing ! — as a drop of water from that clear 
blue Mediterranean sea whose smooth and 
glassy surface was momentarily ruffled by the 
dip of the boatmen's oars ; as a pebble from 
Capri's pretty Marina, still plainly visible far 
away behind him, as an orange from Sorrento's 
well-stocked orange-groves. 

The boatmen watched him. "We willro w very 
fast; we shall arrive suhito^ subito,'^ they said, 
"if the signore will only give qualche cosa.^* 
They expected that Ross would offer them a 
quarter of what they demanded ; accustomed 
as they were to be bargained with, they had 
asked three or four times more than they 
were prepared to take. , They feared that the 
mention of died lire had startled the cautious 
Inglese ; they misinterpreted his smile, and 
so they hastened to substitute the ambiguous 
qualche cosa for the died lire. Ross, however, 
instead of offering them il mezzo^ said, coolly 
— " Vi daro venti lire^^^ adding, after a 
moment's pause, " I must be in Napoli at 
eight." 

" Venti lire ? " repeated the men in a breath, 
wondering within themselves, who this 
Englishman could be ? Whether, in fact, he 
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might not be some principe or duca in dis- 
guise, lie could not be less than a milordo, 
they were sure, unless, indeed, he were an 
Americano. Nobody but a milordo Inglese or 
a iftercante Americano would give them venti 
lire when cinque would sufl&ce, they thought. 
Had the signore not agreed to pay them for 
the hire of the boat exactly what they had 
asked him ? Had he not further promised 
them a buona-mano ? And now, in addition, 
when they asked ten lire he offered them 
twenty. Truly his lire must be as countless 
as the stars of heaven ! 

While they were debating these things in 
their mind his oft repeated cry of ** Presto^ 
presto ! " startled them. 

*' The signore need not fear; he is sure to 
reacb Napoli in good time," they said. 

And they were right, for at eight to the 
minute he stepped out of the boat — in Naples. 

An hour later he took his seat in the train 
for Rome. 

He was really on his way to England, and, 
in a few days — nay, in a few hours, the secret 
of his father s life would be known to him. 



CHAPTER III. 

STARTLING NEWS. 

^* Cans't drink the waters of the crisped spring ? 

0, sweet content ! 

Swimmest thon in wealth, yet sink*st in thine own tears ? 

O, punishment ! 

F. Dkkkes. 

One morning while Charles Ross was journey- 
ing homewards, Mrs. Foster sat in her cosy 
little room at Woodland Hall, busily engaged 
in doing some needle-work for her Charlie, 
when a servant came in and informed her 
that some one was waiting outside to see her. 

" Some one waiting outside to see me?" 
she repeated, as though doubtful whether she 
had heard aright. 

" Yes, ma'am," answered the servant. 

" A gentleman or a lady ? " 

•** A gentleman, ma'am.'* 

^^ Did he not mention his name ? " 

*** No, ma'am." 

Mrs. Foster hastily laid aside her work 
And followed the man into the hall. 
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" Where is he ? " she asked. 

" Just outside the door, ma'am ; I asked 
him to come in, but he declined," said the 
servant, as he slowly retired. 

" Can — ^it — be — Geoffrey ? " murmured 
Mrs. Foster, " or is it Mandola ? " she did not 
go out immediately to see, as Charlie's voice 
was heard at that moment calling to her from 
the room she had just left. 

" Mama, mama," cried the little fellow. 

" What is it, dear ? " she asked, turning 
back to meet him, 

" Oh, mama," he said, excitedly, " there is 
that nasty man wanting to see you ; don't go 
out to him. I saw him from an upstairs 
window, and came at once to tell you." 

" What man, my dear ? " asked his mother.. 

" The nasty man, mama, you know." 

" Indeed, I don't know any nasty man,. 
Charlie." 

" Why, Mr.— Mr. Mandola, that man who 
made you cry; don't you remember ? Tell 
one of the servants to send him away. Shall 
I call Pat ? he'll do it." 

Mrs. Foster did not answer. She left hira 
and hurried out to meet her friend. 
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He was walking up and down before the 
Lall door with his hands clasped behind his 
back, aind his head bent down upon his breast, 
evidently in deep thought. 

" Mr. Mandola," said Mrs. Foster, advancing 
to meet him. 

He was so engrossed in his thoughts, that he 
did not hear her, and she spoke again. 

*'Mr. Mandola, Henry, my friend," she 
said, " I am very glad to see you. How are 
you ? " 

He looked up, and seeing her, hurried to- 
wards her with outstretched hand. 

" You look troubled," said Mrs. Foster,. 
uneasily, " what is the matter ? Has anything 
happened ? " 

" Yes, yes," he cried, excitedly, " I come 
on business of the greatest importance." 

" Indeed ! " stammered Mrs. Foster, turn- 
ing suddenly pale, " what can it be ? " 

Without heeding the question he resumed : 

" I hope it is true ; the woman spoke with 
such frankness and apparent assurance, that 
it seems impossible to doubt her words." 

" What ? what ? " cried the bewildered 
Mrs. Foster. 
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" It is about Mr. Warning," he answered, 
excitedly. 

She shook her head. 

" What about him ? " she asked, slowly. 

" He is a greater villain than I imagined,'* 
replied Mandola, stamping on the ground to 
give the more force to his words. Mrs. Foster 
looked at him in surprise. 

" Henry,'* she muttered, presently, " what 
can you mean?" 

" Mr. Waining deserves to be hung ! *' 
answered her companion, furiously, " hung I 
quartered ! torn limb from limb ! " he per- 
sisted, speaking with a vehemence that was 
quite foreign to his nature. 

" Henry ! Henry ! why these strong 
epithets ? why this great wrath ? " asked 
Mrs. Foster, soothingly. 

" It was cruel, cowardly, shameful ! He is 
a villain, a wretch ! " cried Mandola with 
unabated fury. 

" What ? who ? I do not understand you, 
Heory," stammered Mrs. Foster. 

" It is Mr. Waining," explained Mandola. 

" What has he done ? " 

" He has injured — ^" 
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« Whom ? " 
« You/' 

"Me?" 

" Yes, you, Annette/' 

Mrs. Foster gazed at him speechless with 
surprise. 

" He has injured you, and he attempted to 
commit murder.'* 

"Murder ? " muttered Mrs. Foster, recoiling 
a step. 

" Yes, she says he tried to kill her, and I 
believe it." 

" What can you mean ? " 

Mandola, without answering, walked away 
from her a few paces. She stood watching 
him and wondering what had happened. 

" Henry," she said, presently, " do explain 
your meaning to me. Do tell me what this 
Waining has been doing, and whom he tried 
to murder ? " 

" Yes, I will tell you," said Mandola^ 
quickly, " but, indeed, the fury I am in 
seems almost to have deprived me of the 
power of speech. The more I think of it, the 
more atrocious do I consider it. The 
wretch ! " He paused a moment, knitting hi& 
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brows, then with long strides he went up to 
her, " Annette," he said, " your father did 
not give him The Grange." 

" Mr. Barton did not give The Grange 
to — to — him" stammered Mrs. Foster, too be- 
wildered to comprehend his meaning, " I do 
not understand." 

" The Grange should be yours," he went 
on, slowly. 

Mrs. Foster fairly trembled at the surprise 
this announcement caused her. 

" The Grange mine?" she stammered. 

"Yes, and every half -penny of Mr. Barton's 
money." 

Mrs. Foster seized his arm in her great 
i>xcitement. 

** Explain ! " she cried, " explain ! Mr. 
Barton — The Grange — what do I hear ? " 

" The fact is," began Mandola, speaking 
calmly and composedly, for the first time, " I 
have just discovered that the signature to 
your father s will was a forgery." 

" What ? " 

" A forgery ! " repeated Mandola with 
emphasis. 

" Is it possible ? " 
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" Annette, it is true." 

" How — how did you find it out ? " she 
asked, tremulous with excitement and suN 
prise. 

" I will explain it all to you ; but first let 
us go indoors. You might catch cold stand- 
ing out here,'* said Mandola, who was now 
calmer than his companion. 

" Cold ! " she cried, " cold ! why I am in. a 
very fever ! my impatience, my eagerness to 
hear what you have to tell me is so great that 
nothing could give me a chill at such a moment. 
Only begin ! " 

Mandola gently took her hand, saying : 

" Follow me," and led her indoors. In 
the hall they found Charlie, hiding behind 
a curtain. Seeing his mother's face of 
agitation, he rushed up to her, crying : 

" Oh, mamma, what is the matter ? " 

" Nothing," answered his mother, quickly. 

" But mamma — " 

" There is nothing the matter," interrupted 
Mrs. Foster, impatiently. 

"You are quite upset; your cheeks are 
very pale ; somebody is worrying you," per- 
sisted the determined little fellow. 
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" No, no," answered Mrs. Foster, then turn- 
ing to Mandola, she said : 

" We will go into the library/' 

Mandola assented, and they left the halU 
Charlie following them as though he were- 
resolved not to trust his mother alone with 
Mr. Mandola. To judge by the little fellow's 
countenance he was very greatly incensed 
against the latter, and would be only too 
pleased to summon the worthy Irishman to 
** send him away." He had no idea that the 
news he brought was of the utmost im- 
portance, not only to his mother, but also to 
himself. 

At the entrance to the library Mrs. Foster 
turned to him, and said, " You must not dis- 
turb us, dear Charlie ; Mr. Mandola has come- 
to see me on business. If you have no lessons 
to prepare for to-morrow, you can take a run 
in the park, or go and ask Pat to let you 
walk down to the farm with him." 

" May I not come into the library and sit 
with you and him (pointing to Mandola). Do 
let me, mamma, I will sit as quiet as a 



mouse." 



" No, dear," answered his mother,. 
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resolutely ; but noticing his anxious wistful 
look, she hastened to add, " I shall not be 
long, Charlie. I am sure you can manage to 
amuse yourself for a few minutes." 

" If you say I am not to come in, I suppose 
I must not," he said, sorrowfully. 

Mrs. Foster beckoned him towards her, 
smoothed back the curly locks from his brow, 
kissed him, and followed Mandola into the 
library. He went away with a deep-drawn 
sigh. 

" Now I am ready," said Mrs. Foster, im- 
patiently, motioning her friend to a chair, 
and sitting down herself. 

" Early this morning," Mandola began, 
" before I had quite finished dressing, 
Alice informed me that a strange, un- 
tidily-dressed woman, who looked very 
ill, had asked to see me, and when told 
that I saw no one at that early hour, re- 
fused to go away, saying that the business 
on which she had come would not admit 
of a moment's delay, and that she must 
have a few minutes' conversation with me. 
Of course, I supposed that she was some 
person in distress, who had come for money, 

VOL. III. li 
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and I sent her word, by Alice, that if she 
would wait I would see her, but, at the same 
time, notified that if she wanted pecuniary- 
assistance she need not expect to get it from 
me. When I went downstairs I found her 
sitting on a chair, her head thrown back, her 
eyes closed, her cheeks ashy pale, apparently 
in a fainting fit. * Help I help ! ' I cried, rush- 
ing up to her. Alice and the servants hurried 
up to me in great alarm, and when they saw 
what had happened, they brought cold water 
and sprinkled it in her face. Soon she began 
to show signs of recovery, and in a few 
minutes she opened her eyes. * Where am I ? * 
she asked, faintly, then, as though the recollec- 
tion of some terrible event came back to her, 
she cried, in a voice of great alarm, * save 
me I save me ! ' * Do not be afraid,* I 
whispered, ^ we are not going to harm you.» 
The sound of my voice not only soothed her, 
but seemed to bring back her memory. I 
had hold of her hand, and was rubbing it 
gently to try and warm it, for it was icy cold. 
I felt her shiver. Her nerves were evidently 
strung to the highest pitch ; excitement had 
apparently sustained her, and now that it 
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was over her feeble strength had given way, 
and she was utterly prostrated. We con- 
tinued our exertions to restore her. For 
some minutes she lay back without a sound 
or a movement of any sort, then she suddenly 
raised her head and looked round her in great 
-alarm, crying, as fearfully as before, ' save 
me ! ' ^ Yes, yes,' I answered. Alice leant 
over her and asked her what she feared. 
* That man ! him ! Oh, he will kill me ! ' she 
cried, raising her arms. * Who ? who ? ' I 
asked, greatly puzzled. She started violently, 
and made a frantic ^effort to rise, but was still 
too weak. * Poor thing,' whispered Alice, * a 
brutal husband has been threatening to 
murder her, I suppose.' The remark, though 
spoken in a very low voice, was heard by the 
stranger, who cried, hastily, * no, not my — 
my husband — him — my master.' Again she 
made an effort to gain her feet, and again 
she failed. * Lie quiet a little longer,' I said, 
*you only retard your recovery by your 
exertions.' She sighed, and once more lay 
back quietly. No further remark was made 
for some time. At last, I ventured to inquire 
what had happened, and whom she feared. 
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what he has done/ she cried, quickly. * Have 
I not told you that he tried to kill me — to 
murder me — to murder me/ she repeated, 
her anger and tremulous excitement adding a 
vehemence to her words greater even than 
before — a vehemence that compelled me to 
believe blindly, positively, this terrible 
announcement, this fearful accusation ! * I 
doubt not the truth of these horrible words,* 
I said, presently, * I only wish to know the 
motive which could prompt him to attempt so 
awful a crime ? ' A sharp, short, angry cry 
interrupted me. I looked down at her ; for 
we had lain her on the floor, and perceived 
that the fainting fit had again seized her. 
Emily knelt down beside her and loosened the 
dress about her waist and throat. * We had 
better send for a doctor,' she said. I assented, 
and James hurried away to summon Dr. 
Hewel. Soon, however, the fit passed off, 
and she was herself again. * Mr. Mandola,' 
she cried, raising herself on her elbow, * do 
you hate him ? Would you injure him ? 
Would you be revenged on him ? ' I scarcely 
knew what to answer her, so I said, sooth- 
ingly, *Hush! hush! compose yourself; we 
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fairit ag^in. Vain, ho-weirer. were our efforts 
to pacffv her, she cried in a voice of bitter 
furj% * Your friend. Mrs. Foster, Mr. Barton^s 
daughter, hates him ; she will help me ; tell 
me where I can find her. and I will go to her.* 

* I will help you/ I said. ' Will you ? will 
you r * she asked, with a fearful eagerness- 

* Yes, yes.' * Then listen,' said she. * 1 
found him out ; he made me swear not to tell ; 
he wa55 — was — ' The vehemence with which 
Bho had spoken was too much for her in her 
weak state, and she sank back panting for 
breath. * What can have happened ? * 
whispered Emily ; * she seems iu a terrible 
state of excitement. Do you think she is 
quite right in her head?' Lightly though 
the words were spoken she caught their mean- 
ing. Her hearing powers, sharpened, perhaps,. 
by wliat she had recently gone through, were 
"Wonderfully keen. Twice had she overheard 
our whispered remarks, and exerted herself 
to reply to them. Now she started up into a. 
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sitting posture, crying wildly, * I am not mad, 
not mad, not mad 1 * * No,* I answered her, 
* we did not say you were/ ^ She did,' was 
her rejoinder, pointing to my wife. * I am 
not mad,' she went on, ' only ill — poisoned — 
saved from death by a miracle — ' " 

" Poor thing ! " murmured Mrs. Foster, 
slowly and compassionately. 

" You may well say that, Annette," re- 
sumed Mandola, " she is to be pitied after all 
she has gone through." 

'' Is it then true that she was only * saved 
from death by a miracle ? ' " asked Mrs. 
Foster shuddering in spite of herself. 

" Yes, but I will relate what had happened 
in her own words. After some persuasion I 
succeeded in inducing her to remain quiet 
for a quarter of an hour, and to partake of 
a little warm milk, as I could see she was 
sadly in need of refreshment. Then I took 
her into the study and made her sit down 
before the fire. * Now ' said I, ' tell me ex- 
actly what has occurred.' Strange to say 
though she had at first been so anxious to 
speak out, yet now that she had in a measure 
recovered, and I expressed my willingness to 
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listen to her, she was in no hurry to begin 
her tale. For several minutes she sat with 
her hands folded on her lap, looking straight 
before her into the fire, and T began to think 
that she had changed her mind, and would 
not speak. I was in a great hurry, of course, 
as it was more than time for me to go to the 
ofl&ce, and I was on the point of saying so to 
her when she commenced : ' It is Mrs. Foster 
he has injured ; it is Mrs. Foster who will 
benefit by what I am about to tell.' She 
paused, and I waited, making no remark. 

* I must be revenged ! revenged ! ' she cried 
raising her voice and looking round at me, 

* You shall be,' I said to reassure her, and she 
continued. * One afternoon, shortly after 
Mr. Barton's death, I had occasion to go into 
the library. I knocked gently at the door. 
There was no sound. I opened it and en- 
tered. I saw some one sitting at Mr. Barton's 
desk. His back was towards me, still I 
knew him. It was Mr. Waining — ^the wretch I 
the wretch ! ' Again she paused. In a few 
seconds she resumed, * I was about to retire, 
fearing his anger if he should see me, when a 
strange impulse seemed to seize me, and to 
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impel me forward — I say an unaccountable 
curiosity came over me to go in and see what 
he was doing. It was the hand of fate. I 
resisted it. I said to myself I will not go. 
I gently closed the door. I turned to retire. 
My curiosity stopped me. It forced me to 
^nter the room. It led me to his chair. It 
made me stoop down. It showed me — ' 
here she rose, and wheeling quickly round 
so as to face me, repeated. ^ It showed me 
the — the crime that he was committing.' " 

" Great God ! what was it ? " interrupted 
Mrs. Foster. 

" A sheet of foolscap was spread out 
before him," pursued Mandola, " there was 
writing on it, and he was—" 

"What? what ? — what is this you are telling 
me ? " almost screamed Mrs. Foster, " a will ? 
do you mean a will ? 

" Yes, Annette. 

" And he was writing on it ? " cried Mrs. 
Foster trembling violently in her great ex- 
citement. 

"He was signing a name — a name!" 
explained Mandola, clenching his hands. 

^' Whose ? " she was scarcely able to pro- 
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nounce the word, her emotioa half-clioked 
lier. She had forgotten what he had told her 
a few minutes before, or perhaps she had not 
fully realised its importance. 

" He had forged your father's name, and 
was forging that of one of the supposed 
witnesses," said Mandola, very earnestly. 

" The villain I " cried Mrs. Foster, carried 
away by her anger. 

" The villain ! " repeated Mandola, in equal 
wrath. 

Having thus given expression to their 
feelings, they were silent for awhile. Mrs. 
Foster was the first to speak. 

" What happened then ? " she asked, " why 
did the woman keep the secret all this time ? " 

" When she saw what he was doing, a 
great fear came over her," Mandola went on,, 
" she trembled, and almost fainted. She felt 
convinced that if he raised his head and saw 
her,, he would strike her dead on the spot. 
His head was bent down so that she could 
not see his countenance ; but she noticed an 
ominous wrinkle on his usually smooth fore- 
head, and perct^ived that his left hand worked 
nervously. Imagine what her terror must- 
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have been lest he should see her. She knew 
only too well that he was a merciless, relentless^ 
man, who would stop at nothing to gain his 
own ends ; she knew that in his desire to 
secure himself against the terrible conse- 
quences of discovery, he would not hesitate 
to commit even murder. She knew the 
violence of his temper, that in his moments 
of anger he became almost mad." 

" What then did she do ?" inquired Mrs. 
Foster, impatiently. 

" She turned and fled," said Mandola ; 
" unfortunately, however, in her eagerness 
to escape, her anxiety overcame her prudence, 
and she let her hand slip from the door as 
she was closing it, and it shut to with a bang. 
Her heart sank within her at the noise, but 
she became still more terrified when she 
heard Mr. Waining's voice asking angrily 
* Who is there ? ' For a moment She hesitated. 
This hesitation was fatal. Warning not re- 
ceiving an answer, strode to the door. She 
heard his footsteps approaching, she turned 
and ran along the passage, through the 
morning-room and into the hall. Had she 
hurrie4 away the moment the door banged> 
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she might have succeeded in avoiding him ; as 
it was, however, he caught sight of her as he 
turned from tlie passage into the morning- 
room. * Stop ! ' he called out in a stentorian 
voice. She scarcely hoard him, she was too 
terrified. ' Will you stop 1 ' he cried again, 
but she only hurried on the faster. * Spy 1 ' 
he screamed in a voice of thunder, as he 
started in pursuit of her. She knew not 
which way to go or what to do. She crossed 
the hall, and finding the drawing-room door 
open, traversed that room and went through 
the conservatory. As she was about to step 
out into the garden, he came up with her. 
His fiice was purple with rage, and a look of 
intense hatred was in his eyes, as he burst 
forth into furious invectives against her. 
Now aware that she could not hope to escape 
him, and that she was as completely in his 
power as if he had caught her looking over 
his shoulder, she turned round and faced him. 
He strode up to her and seized her roughly 
by the wrist. ' Follow me I ' he hissed 
through his set teeth.'* 

" Did she not call out for help ? " asked 
Mrs. Foster. 
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" Yes ; but terror had so far paralysed ber 
faculties, and deprived her of speech, that 
her screams were little more than whispers, 
and were not heard. She has only an indis-- 
tinct recollecticm of what took place after- 
wards. She knows that she followed Waining 
into the library, without attempting the 
smallest resistance, and she also knows that 
he held her in a corner of the room hard 
pressed against the wall, and said, * Swear 
that you will never breathe a word of what 
you have seen to-day.' She believes that she 
at first refused, declaring that by keeping 
secret what she had discovered, she would be 
liable to punishment as his accomplice. 
* Then,' said she, ^ he told me that I was 
quite in his power, and that if I did not 
swear it would be the worse for me. I do 
not know what I answered him, but it must 
have been a refusal, for he glared at me 
with a look of the most intense hatred, and a 
fearful imprecation passed his lips. I closed 
my eyes that I might not see his counten- 
ance, distorted as it was with furious anger. 
I felt his burning breath on my cheek, as he 
put his mouth to my ear and whispered 
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in what seemed to me an inhuman voice, 
** Swear or die ! *' I could resist no longer, his 
hand was on my throat, and I answered ** I 
swear." For some seconds he held me still, 
as though to make sure that I was in earnest, 
then he loosened his grasp, and pushed me 
by the shoulder iuto the centre of the room, 
saying as he did so, " Listen, if you keep your 
oath it will be well with you; but if you 
break it — take care, no earthly power shall 
save you from my vengeance ! " He said a 
great deal more than this, but I did not heed 
him. I was far too terrified. Five minutes 
later he suffered me to depart. More dead 
than alive I rushed away to my room where, 
after locking and double-locking the door, I 
threw myself panting on to the bed, and 
tried to think over what had happened, and 
to consider what I should do. I was in 
terrible perplexity. I longed to inform 
against him, and dared not. I longed to be 
revenged on him, and could not. I must 
wait ; perhaps the future would enable me to 
wreak that vengeance on him I so earnestly 
desired, and he so justly merited. Patience, 
I said to myself, as I went downstairs to join 
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the other servants.' This, Annette, is the 
first and most important part of the story 
told in her own words." 

" What next ? can there be more to hear ? " 
cried Mrs. Foster, anxiously. 

" Yes, Annette, there is more to be told," 
said Mandola, thoughtfully. 

" Then be quick and let me hear it." 

" It is some months since your father died,'* 
continued Mandola, " and she has kept the 
secret faithfully, and would have continued 
to keep it had he not attempted to poison her ! " 

" To — poison — her ? " stammered Mrs. 
Foster. 

" Yes, Annette, I will tell you how, also 
in her words, for they made such an im- 
pression upon me that I can repeat them as 
accurately as if I had written them down." 

" Go on ! go on 1 " cried Mrs. Foster. 

" ' He left The Grange a few days later, 
and did not return till about a week ago. I 
noticed,' my informant went on, * that he was 
very excited, and whenever he saw me he 
scowled in a very unpleasant manner. Once 
he called me and made me accompany him 
into the library. "Have you breathed a 
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syllable of the secret ? " he asked, as soon as 
we entered the room and he had shut and 
locked the door. " No," I answered. " Are- 
you quite sure ?" he persisted. " Yes," was 
my reply. He fixed his piercing, eagle-like 
eyes upon mo for some seconds, then, shak- 
ing his head, said, " if you do — remember I — "" 
" Do not be afraid, sir, I will not tell," I said, 
for I was anxious to reassure him. " Good ! 
you may go," were his next words, and I, only 
too pleased to get away from his hated 
presence, left the room. As I was closing^ 
the door after me I heard him murmur, " If 
I could only be sure of her, but women are 
such infernal talkers, and one incautious 
word would ruin me." I did not wait to hear 
any more. I now wish I had, I might have 
learnt something which would have put me 
on my guard. The next day I was taken 
with a sudden illness, but I did not suspect 
anything, as he himself sent for a doctor for 
me, and inquired three or four times of 
the other servants how I was. That night I 
was much better, but the following morning 
I was worse, and all that day I was very bad. 
He came in himself to see me in the after- 
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noon, and, to my great surprise, spoke kindly 
and cheerfully to me. 

" * Do not be afraid, you will soon get 
well,' he said, with a peculiar smile. 

" * I hope so, sir,' I answered, feeling some- 
irliat softened towards him« 

" * What does the doctor say is the matter 
with you ? ' he then asked. 

" * Well, sir,' I replied, ^ he doesn't seem to 
know.' 

" * Doesn't know ? ' he repeated, * what a 
fool the man must be, then ! ' 

'' I noticed that a strange gleam of satisfac- 
tion lifted up his features at my answer. I 
could not understand why my words should 
give him pleasure, but supposed he had an 
antipathy to the doctor, and was glad of the 
opportunity of spiting him. Soon afterwards 
he left me saying, * he hoped I would be well 
in a short time.' The next day I was much 
better, and all yesterday I continued to im- 
prove. Now — now I am convinced that my 
illness was caused by slow poison. Yes, 
poison, and given to me by him ! " 

*' Here she paused and became so violently 
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excited that it was some minutes before she 
was able to resume." 

" * And she thinks he tried to poison her?*' 
cried ^Irs. Foster, abstractedly. 

" Yes, but I must continue the story in 
her own words. * L:ist night, between eleven 
and twelve o'clock, I was lying in that semi- 
conscious state, which is neither sleeping nor 
waking, when I somehow fancied I heard a 
stealthy footstep in the passage leading to my 
room (she slept, as you know, in a small and 
rather isolated chamber at the top of the 
house). This sound was followed by a 
squeaking noise as of the grating of a key in 
a rusty lock. I knew that my door-handle 
made a similar noise. I turned round, for I 
had been lying with my face to the wall. I 
turned round and saw that my door was being 
slowly opened — * " 

" Great Heavens ! what a situation to be 
in," cried Mrs. Foster ; " it was enough to 
have killed her. What did she do ? " 

" At first she believed that it was only 
her imagination, and closed her eyes for a 
few moments. When, in fear and trembling, 
she looked again, she found to her horror 
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that she had not been mistaken, the door was 
really being opened ! * Why I did not spring 
out of bed and scream for help is a mystery 
that I cannot explain,' she went on." 

" I should have fainted, I am sure I should," 
murmured Mrs. Foster. 

** Mrs. Merton neither screamed nor 
fainted," said Mandola, " she lay quite still." 

"Still?" repeated Mrs. Foster, "why, it 
is incredible — what nerve ! what courage ! 
Had her illness made her brave, I wonder.", 

" You mistake, Annette ; her terror was so 
^eat that it completely paralysed her 
faculties ; it deprived her, for the time, of the 
power of speech and movement," said 
Mandola. 

" Well, go on ! only go on ! and tell me what 
happened," cried Mrs. Foster, impatiently. 

"The door continued slowly, slowly, 
slowly to open, and presently a head was 
thrust in through the aperture. ^I really 
believe my heart ceased to beat for the 
moment ; I know that the agonising terror I 
suffered actually made me feel sick,* said Mrs. 
Merton ; * but some instinctive force closed 
my eyelids, and as I did not move I had all 
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the appearance of being asleep. For some 
secoDds I lay perfectly powerless to make the 
smallest movement or to utter the slightest 
sound. I could not even breathe. For some 
seconds I lay as one dead, perfectly uncon* 
scions of everything around me, completely 
forgetful of what had happened, absolutely 
indifferent as to what might yet take place. 
Whether this was the result of my weak 
state consequent on my illness, or whether it 
was caused by abject terror, I cannot say.' " 

" It is very strange that she should not have 
screamed," exclaimed Mrs. Foster. 

Mandela, without replying, continued — 
"When she ventured once more to look 
towards the door, she saw that it was wide 
open, and that a man was standing on the 
threshold with his eyes turned in the direction 
of the bed. *The night-light was burning 
low, and I could but dimly discern his 
features. However, I needed no second 
glance to satisfy me as to who it was. Had 
the room been dark I believe I should still 
have recognised him. I seemed instinctively 
to feel his evil influence — a fearful shiver ran 
through my whole frame,' Mrs. Merton went 
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on, * but I had sufl&cient self-possession to 
shut my eyes once more, and to lie perfectly 
still and silent for several seconds — several 
^ges as it seemed to me — the floor creaked 
— he was approaching ; again my eyelids un- 
closed, again I glanced upwards at his face, 
^md again the sight of it made me shiver — 
shall I ever forget his appearance at that 
moment ? His features wore the sickly pallor 
oi death, his teeth were hard set, on his fore- 
head stood' great beads of perspiration, they 
were slowly trickling down his cheeks, his 
hair was dishevelled, his left hand was 
pressed to his side and in his eyes there was 
-such a look — hatred, rage, anger, and fear 
mingled . with a great sorrow. I almost 
pitied him. '* Alas ! " I heard him murmur, 
"** that I should be forced to do the deed. Oh, 
that I could trust her, and spare her life, but 
impossible ! impossible ! '* Imagine my feel- 
ings as those words sounded in ray ear. I 
was completely at his mercy. How could I 
— unaided, and alone — ^hope to be able to 
struggle successfully with him. No, no, I 
knew that I was lost, that I must die. I was 
as powerless to help myself as a sheep 
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beneath the butcher's knee. What could I 
do, at all times weak, but doubly so now from 
the effects of my illness ? — it was useless to 
think of resisting him. AVhat then should 
I do ? Wait, and still pretend to be asleep. 
The lamp was burning lower and lower, and 
I was able to watch his every movement with- 
out his knowing that I was awake, for I lay 
with ray eyelids half closed. For several 
minutes he stood beside the bed looking down 
upon me, and I began to hope — for at such 
times we hope when we have really no cause 
to do so — so, yes to hope that something in my 
pale features would move him to pity, and 
that he would spare my life. But no, he 
shook his head, and murmured, " It must h& 
done, if not, she would betray me, and then 
— then — " A nervous tremour seized me. 
He noticed it — he bent down over me — I felt 
his breath on my forehead. My heart stood 
still. My breathing ceased, but — I waited. 
I seemed to know that the terrible gaze of hia 
piercing eyes was fixed upon me, and — I 
waited. The light was growing more and 
more feeble. A horror, lest it should go 
out, seized me, and still — I waited. I felt 
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the sickness and faintness of coming death 
creep over me, but yet — I waited, patiently ! 
motionlessly ! I waited, till suddenly, 
through the silence and gloom of the 
chamber there rang a startling, agonising, 
terrifying cry, and at the same moment a 
great darkness overshadowed me. I started 
up and opened wide my eyes. Was I blind, 
or — had the invisible hand of fate been 
stretched forth to save me by extinguishing 
the night-lamp ? Yes — I know no more. I 
only heard the hasty shutting of the door, 
followed by the sound of rapidly retreating 
footsteps. He had gone ! — T was alone — I 
was safe ! ' " 

Mrs. Foster gave a great sigh of relief. 
"What a fearful tale!" she cried, involun- 
tarily. 

" Yes," said Mandola, " and it was told by 
the poor woman with a truly surprising 
vehemence and power.'* 

*' What more ? what more ? " inquired Mrs. 
Foster, impatiently. 

** She lay down again, and remained per- 
fectly still for a long time after the departure 
of the would-be murderer. * The horror and 
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excitement of what I had just undergone had 
unnerved me, and left me prostrate, feeling 
more dead than alive. My little brass clock, 
striking midnight, aroused me at last, and I 
sat up in bed. Never did darkness seem bo 
terrible to me as it did then, and yet it had 
saved my life — presently I began to ask my- 
self what I had better do. I could not stay 
any longer beneath his roof. Ever and anon 
tlie thought occurred to me that I ought not to 
conceal his villainy any longer from the world. 
I had sworn to keep the secret, it is true; 
but would I not now be justified in breaking 
my oath ? Was it not my duty to inform 
against him ? Would my life be safe if I did 
not do so ? With these thoughts passing 
through my mind I got out of bed, and 
groped about for the matches — soon I found 
them, and struck a light — then I stole quietly 
to the door, and cautiously opened it. I 
looked out. All was dark and silent. I shut 
it again w^ith a shudder, and locked it. Then 
I hurried on a few clothes, and sat down to 
reflect. At first I felt inclined to regard the 
whole thing as a delusion on my part, a horrid 
nightmare, a silly fancy ; but no, no, no, I 
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^wras not mistaken, I had not been dreaming ; 
it had all really happened. My master had 
€ome in to murder me, he had hesitated, the 
night-light had gone out, and, in horror and 
alarm at finding himself in the dark, he had 
rushed away without harming me. My life 
had been mysteriously saved ! Then an idea 
flashed through my mind. I must quit the 
house at once in case he should return, and 
really carry out his project. " 1 will go and 
-consult Mr. Mandola," I said to myself, " he 
was one of Mr. Barton's oldest and best 
friends. He will tell me what I am to do.*' 
Five minutes later I was creeping down the 
stairs as noiselessly and stealthily as a thief. 
I was very weak, and the excitement and 
strain on the nerves were now beginning to 
:affect me. I feared every moment that I 
would fall down in a fit. I fought against 
the faintness and sickness that I felt, and 
forced myself to go on down the stairs, and 
across the dark, silent hall, through the 
gloomy, deserted kitchen, and along the cold, 
narrow passages beyond, to a little side-door, 
which I knew I could easily open ; a minute 
more and I stepped out — yet another minute 
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and I was resting beneath the friendly shelter 
of a beech tree — I was free, and now for the 
first time I began to listen to a fierce voice 
speaking within me, and saying, " Revenge I 
revenge !'" The rest is soon told. When she 
had somewhat recovered she set out to walk 
to D — , but in a short time she overtook a 
market cart going in the same direction, and 
the driver kindly gave her a lift. He set her 
down a mile from D — , and she walked in 
and came straight to see me. Now, Annette, 
you know all. I have come without a 
moment's delay to tell you.' " 

'^ Thank you, Henry; but the question is 
now, what are we to do ? " 

" That is exactly what I was going to con- 
sult with you about," said Mandola. 

"What do you advise?" asked his com- 
panion. 

" We must denounce him and let the law 
take its course," answered Mandola, slowly 
and thoughtfully. 

Mrs. Foster took several turns up and 
down the room without making any further 
remark. 

" The Grange is yours," said Mandola^ 
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presently ; " if lie attempts to deny having' 
forged the will, Mrs. Merton can swear — " 

" Yes, yes, but-" 

" What, Annette ? " 

" Oh, Henry, I am afraid you will think me- 
yery fooHsh." 

** Foolish to claim what is yours ? Foolish 
to assert your right ? What can you mean, 
Annette ? " 

*' It is not that, but now that I know all — 
all his atrocious villainy, now that he is at 
my mercy, now that a word from me would 
ruin him, would condemn him to life-long 
misery, would blast his whole future, now I 
feel for him some pity." 

Mr. Mandola said nothing. He, too, felt 
some compassion towards this man who had 
so deeply sinned. He could not say to her^ 
" lay aside your scruples and let justice be 
done." He could only admire her delicacy of 
feeling, and the true charity and kindness of 
heart that her words expressed. 

She spoke again. **For two reasons I 
would spare himi," she said. " In the first 
place, only think — think, years of imprison- 
ment, degradation, misery for him. Can I 
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say the word that would be a worse punish- 
ment to hiin than death itself ? *' 

"You must," whispered Mandola. 

"I am a woman, and I have a woman's 
feelincrs, a woman's compassion, a woman's 
tenderness, a woman's dread of disgrace, a 
woman's generosity. Can I ruin him utterly ? 
I ask you, Henry, can I ?" 

" But, Annette, he has injured you and he 
ouglit to bo punished," murmured Mandola. 

" True, Henry ; but still, the thought of 
what ho would suffer mars my joy even now, 
and if I punish him will not the consciousness 
that I have done so blight my future happi- 
ness? Who am I that I should condemn a 
fellow creature to years of misery ? Is there 
no way that I can spare him ? Think. You 
say the place is mine. Well and good, why 
cannot I take it and have mercy on him, 
merciless villain though he be ! " 

" It is your duty to have him punished," 
said Mandola, in a whisper, for he steeled 
himself to appear hard and unbending, know- 
ing that the greatest service he could do her 
would be to over-rule her scruples. 

" Yes, yes, but — I cannot ! oh, I cannot I '* 
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'' Still—" began Mandola. 

" Henry, Henry, put yourself in his place 
for one moment. Imagine what imprison- 
ment would be to him ! And if he died while^ 
undergoing his sentence, should not I feel 
almost as though I had killed him ? Imagine 
the long, long days, the interminable nights, 
the never ending sense of shame, the. coarse 
fare, the brutal companions that await him 
in prison." 

" Very true," said Mandola, *'but — " 

"Imagine the distress of his parents.^ 
Think of the terrible blow to his poor mother, 
if he has one. Picture to yourself hia 
father's feelings, his horror, and his sadness, 
and then say shall I forgive ? shall I spare ? 
And, besides, think how unpleasant it would 
be for me to be dragged into a court of law 
as a witness. Stay, I have thought of a plan. 
You must go to him — will you mind ? " 

" No." 

" That is right, well, you must go to him 
and tell him that his villainy is known, but 
that he shall be spared on certain conditions ► 
Do you understand ? *' 

"Yes." 
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" And these conditions are that lie must 
give up The Grange, and swear never by 
word or deed to injure Mrs. Merton.*' 

" Can we trust him ? Fancy if your kind- 
ness to him were to be the means of killing 
her." 

" I think we can, for you must tell him 
that if he does not comply with the conditions 
I will immediately proceed against him in a 
court of law. Thus, as it were, his bands 
will be tied ; I shall quietly obtain possession 
of The Grange, and all publicity and trouble 
will be avoided. Say, is not this a good 
plan ? " 

" Yes," was Mandola's answer. 

" Bi sides you will be able lo judge by 
his voice and manner whether he is to be 
trusted or not. Mrs. Merton's life must be 
protected before everything, and as to her 
wants — " 

*' He has money of his own inherited from 
his mother ; he must make her an allowance 
as some slight return for what she has un- 
dergone," said Mandola. 

Mrs. Foster considered for several minutes ; 
then shook her head. 
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" I will make her an allowance, not he," 
she said. 

" Why not he ? " asked Mandola, thinking 
that his companion's generosity was being 
carried to too great an extent. 

" I will tell you why I will not ask him to 
make her an allowance," returned Mrs. Foster, 
thoughtfully. " It is my wish that he should 
have as little cause as possible to feel a con- 
stant bitterness towards her. If he had to 
give her money he would always be augry 
with her, he would never forgive her. The 
thought that he had to pay her as a reward 
for what she had done — for injuring him, 
would be very galling. No, he must keep 
his money, and I will befriend Mrs. Mertou. 
■Go, dear Henry, and arrange all quickly, and 
you, too, will I reward for your great kind- 
ness." 

" Oh, Annette, how noble, how great, how 
sublime a thought is this to spare your 
enemy — forgiveness 1 — ^yes, it shall be as you 
wish." And he hurried awq,y to hide the 
emotion that her words produced on him. 



CHAPTER IV. 



CAN IT BE TBUE ? 



<* What win I if I gain the thing I seek P 

A dream, a breath, a froth of flitting joj. 

Who begs a minute's mirth, to wail a week P 

Or sells eternity to get a toy ? " 



Charles Ross reached the little town of 

D , late in the afternoon. No one knew 

of his return ; he did not intend it to be 
known till after his interview with Hopkins ;, 
perhaps not then. He might leave England 
again that very night or at least the folio wing^ 
morning without going to Woodland Hall at 
all. On alighting from the train, he called 
out impatiently to a passing porter to ask 
him the way to Red Alley. 

He knew most of the streets in the town — 
the High Street, and the South Street, and 
the West Street, but he had never heard of 
Red Alley. He shook his head. 

" Don't you know it ? ** asked the young- 
man, sharply. 
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** No, sir, but I'll inquire if you wish,*' 
was the answer. 

" Do so," said Boss, an idea for the first 
time occurring to him, that perhaps Red 
Alley existed only in imagination, and the 
letter was really a hoax- Too impatient to 
wait for the porter s return, he went to the 
booking office and inquired whether there 
was a Red Alley in D , or not. 

" Red Alley ? " repeated the clerk, medi- 
tatively, ** Red Alley, no." 

" No ? " stammered the young man. 

" Red Alley ? " said a stranger, behind him. 

"Yes; is there such a street?" asked 
Ross, turning round. 

" Yes, sir." 

" Where ? " 

" I am going in that direction, sir, and 
will show you if you wish." 

Ross readily assented to this proposal, and 
they left the station together. 

" It is not much of a street," said the 
stranger, presently. 

" I suppose not," muttered Ross, in answer. 

" Do you belong to this part, sir," queried 
the other, after a pause. 
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" No, I am come on business," answered 
Eo8s, moodily ; suddenly changing bis tone, 
however, he inquired, eagerly, " Do you 
happen to know if a Mr. Hopkins lives in 
Red Alley?" 

The stranger thought a moment, then 
answered : 

" No, sir." 

The young man stopped. " Ts there not such 
a person as Mr. Hopkins ? " There was a great 
eagerness in his tone as he asked the question. 

" Perhaps you mean Mrs. Hopkins ? " 

'* Mrs. Hopkins — a woman ! " stammered 
the young man, " I never thought of it's 
being a woman." 

" You don't know whether it's a man or a 
woman that you want, sir ? " said the stranger, 
looking somewhat distrustfully at him. 

" No, I do not," he answered. 

Five minutes later the stranger, pointing to 
a narrow dirty lane, said : 

*' That is Eed Alley." 

The houses were low, gloomy-looking 
buildings in a very bad state of repair. Boss 
shuddered as he walked down the street. 

" In a few minutes I shall know the truth," 
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lie muttered, " shall I turn back ; it is not yet 
too late ? " He paused and looked round. 

" I am here now, and — I — will — go — on," 
he said, vehemently. 

He soon found No. 17, and knocked at the 
door. 

A dirty-faced, untidily-dressed girl opened 
it. She seemed quite startled at sight of a 
gentleman, and stared at him with wide open 
^yes. 

" Does Mrs. Hopkins live here ? " 

" Yes, sir," she answered, timidly. 

" Is she at home ? can I see her ? " 

" I'll go and inquire, sir." 

In a minute or two a tall, ugly, hard- 
ieatured woman appeared. 

" I am Mrs. 'Opkins," she said, with a stately 
inclination of the head such as any duchess 
might have made. 

Her appearance was far from prepossessing, 
and Eoss actually trembled now that he 
found himself in her presence. 

" Was it you who wrote a letter to a gen- 
tleman, asking for money ? " he began, hardly 
knowing what to say, and anxious, if possible, 
not to let her know that he was Charles Ross. 
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"Would you not like to come into the 
parlour ? " she said, " we can talk there at our 
ease, and no one will disturb us or overhear 
what we say." 

Eoss nodded assent, and she led the way to 
a dingy little room. 

" Now, answer my question,'* said the 
young man, impatiently. 

" You wish to know, sir, whether I wrote 
you a letter or not ? " she asked, seating her- 
self with her back to the window and motion- 
ing to her companion to sit down in the far 
comer of the room. 

" It was to Mr. Ross you wrote,'' said the 
young man, absently. 

" That is to say to yourself, sir," observed 
the woman, with an unpleasant smile. 

" In the letter you mention something 
about a — a — " stammered Boss. 

" A secret, sir. Yes, your late father s 
secret." 

" How did you discover it ? " asked Boss, 
quickly. 

" Well, sir, it was my old man as found it 
hOut.'' 
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" And told you — the wretch ! " he con- 
tinued, under his breath. 

" Was there ever 'usband lived, sir, as 
could keep a secret from his wife, when 
she'd a mind to know it ? '* asked Mrs. 
Hopkins, triumphantly. 

Ross felt enraged, and was about to retort 
angrily, when she continued. 

" It warn't no easy matter to make 'im tell 
it; it's my own sharpness as done it, sir. 
Mr. 'Opkins were that cautious, 'e'd not tell a 
word to no one only I got it out of- 'im, sir, 
not thinking as it was anything about your 
good father. I supposed as it was some 
private secret of 'is own." She jerked the 
words out as though she thought it necessary 
to say them. 

I understand," said Ross, moodily, "go 
on.'' 

" What more is there to tell ? " asked 
Mrs. Hopkins in surprise. 

" Why the secret, of course." 

** The secret?" 
' « Yes." 

" Don't you know it, sir.'* 
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" If I did I sbouldn't have come here to 
ask you," answered Boss. 

" Well, sir, that is funny. I would 'ave 
thought as your father *ad told you. Perhaps 
'e didn't mean you to know." 

" Go on, speak out and tell it to me. I 
can't wait." 

" But, sir, you forget — " 

" What ? " 

" The labourer is worthy of 'is 'ire." 

" Woman ! " shouted the young man in a 
voice of fury, " would you drive a bargain 
for my dear father s secret ? " 

" It's worth a good deal," said Mrs. Hop^ 
kins, with admirable coolness. 

" Go on," cried Ross. 

" Not till you tell me what you'll give me. 



sir. 



The young man rushed up to her and 
seized her by the arm. 

" You shall be paid," he said, " go on I 
speak ! " 

" 'Ow much, sir?" asked the other, with 
provoking deliberation. 

" What you please, only go on. Tell me 
everything — ev — e — ry — thing ! " 
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The woman's eyes sparkled as she mur- 
mured something about a thousand pounds, 
and that the secret was worth no end of money. 

" Go on ! " cried the young man, actually 
hoarse with the intensity of his excitement, 
and stamping his foot with impatience. He 
tightened his grasp on her arm and probably 
hurt her, for she answered, quickly, " I will 
tell you, sir ; but please let me go." 

" Well, speak ! " 

" Your father, sir, was guilty of the crime 
of — of — murder." 

" What ? accursed woman ! " 

" Murder ! " she repeated. 

With a long, low cry of agony he thrust 
her from him. For one moment he stood 
erect and defiant in the centre of the room, 
with his eyes fixed upon her, as though he 
would look into her very heart, and learn 
whether the horrid word she had uttered 
were indeed true. His lips parted, and one 
word escaped him, wrung from him involun- 
tarily by the mental torture that he suffered — 
one word : — " Wretch ! " Then, with a bitter 
sob, he turned from her, ran to the door, 
threw it open, and fled. 
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As soon as Mrs. Hopkins had somewliat 
recovered from tbe shock that he had given 
her by roughly flinging her from him, she 
shook her head, and murmured — " Well, I 
shouldn't 'ave said it was murder. Who'd 
'ave thought as he'd 'ave been so violent and 
then rushed off like that ? It would 'ave been 
better if I'd said it was forgery, or some such 
crime as the old 'un did, then he wouldn't 
'ave run away in 'orror without giving me 
the money. A thousand pounds, wasn't it, I 
asked ? Ah, fool that I am, I've spoilt it all. 
I should 'ave demanded double, and said as 
the father 'ad committed — bigamy, and that 
'e was illegitimate — yes, that would 'ave 
done. I've botched it, and James will be so 
furious when 'e 'ears. Fact was, I believe 
I was a little afeard like, knowing nothing 
about the secret myself, except the word or 
two James was able to tell me, and 'e only 
overheard what wasn't of much consequence. 
I didn't like to say anything as 'e'd question 
me too much about, because, as James says» 
'e is so awfully sharp, he might 'ave found 
out as it was a 'oax." 

A few words will explain how it was that 
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l^rs. Hopkins had dared to write to Charles 
Eoss, telling him she knew his father's secret, 
and that the latter had paid her to keep it. 

" It may be remembered that * Jeames' had 
resolved on gaining admission into Woodland 
Hall after all the servants had retired for the 
night, and that in order to effect his object 
he had cunningly contrived to leave one of 
the back doors unlocked. Pat, however, 
finding it open, had fastened it, and thus 
frustrated his plan. As a last resource the 
-determined James had formed the desperate 
resolve of climbing to the roof of the house 
by means of a ladder, and entering by one of 
the skylights. This plan, difficult and 
hazardous as it was, had succeeded perfectly, 
and he had had the satisfaction of being able 
to conceal himself behind the picture in the 
room adjoining his master's, and overhearing 
an unimportant part of the story of the old 
man's early life. Shortly after Charles Ross 
set out on his travels, James had gone to D — , 
and told his aunt, Mrs. Hopkins, what he had 
heard, asking her if it would not be possible 
to make a small fortune by informing the 
joung man that his father's secret was known. 
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but that it should not be told to the world if 
he would pay a certain amount as husb money. 
Mrs. Hopkins, at first, would not consent to 
be a party to so iniquitous a fraud, but in the. 
end allowed herself to be persuaded, chiefly, 
no doubt, by the promise that she should 
have half the money — a thousand pounds or 
so — which, in all probability, Ross would will- 
ingly pay as hush money. James wanted to 
write a threatening letter, to the effect that 
if " the master" did not pay Mrs. Hopkins a 
certain sum by a given day, the secret should 
be proclaimed to the world. The aunt, how- 
ever, with the sharpness peculiar to her sex,, 
opined that such a letter would not be pro- 
ductive of any good ; she felt sure that Boss- 
would pay no attention to a threat. 

" We must tell him," she said, " that his 
father has paid me a regular sum all these- 
years to keep the secret, and we must also 
let him know that if he wishes to be told the 
secret he may learn it from me. He will 
believe me, because he would not think it 
possible I could say such a thing if I didn't 
mean it." 

James assented, saying that "women. 
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always understand these sorts of things better 
than men, and that she might, therefore, 
write what she pleased.'* 

"It's not like as if he was a girl," the^ 
widow went on, '* then he'd travel night and 
day to come and ask me all about the affair ; 
but being a man, he'll be afraid. He'll think 
it must be something dreadful bad, and he'll 
just send me the money without a word^ 
Perhaps he will write and ask me how much 
I want, though, and that would be better 
still. He will not come to ask, not he ! " 

And so the letter was written which Ross 
received in Capri, and which had so much 
distressed him. The writer, however, had 
made a great mistake, when she supposed he 
would be afraid to interrogate her as to the 
nature of the secret. The letter, as we know, 
was a hoax ; but was it destiny or fate that 
had caused it to be written and thus brought 
him home in time for — what ? 



it 



CHAPTER V. 



CHARLES AND PAT. 



When I was young P — ^Ah, wof al when ! 

Ah ! for the change 'twixt Now and Then I 

This breathing house not built with hando. 
This body that does me grieTons wrong, 

0*er airy cliffs and glittering sands. 
How lightly then it flashed along." 

SaMUBL COLSBIDOl. 



Charles Eoss returned home. Whither else 
should he go? He was heart-broken. It 
fieemed as though the world had changed. 
The memory of his beloved parent was no 
longer dear to him. The very name of Ross 
sounded hateful to him. His father's kind- 
ness to him appeared now no less than a 
horrid mockery. He had shaken his father s 
hand — the hand of a murderer ! He had 
thrown his arms round his father's neck — ^the 
neck of a murderer I He had hearkened to his 
advice — the advice of a murderer ! He had 
loved him, but his love was wasted — ^f or he 
was a murderer ! Was not this enough to 
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make him mad ? Was not this enough to 
kill him? Yes, indeed, for it seemed as 
though in four-and-twenty hours he had aged 
four-and-twenty years ! 

But could it be true ? Might not the 
woman have invented the story? Alas I 
the young man could not comfort himself 
with such re-assuring reflections. Had not 
his father on his death-bed spoken of a crime ? 
and he, little suspecting, had supposed he 
meant some youthful imprudence, some 
trifling q^azre cThonneur; but murder! — Great 
Heavens ! — murder. 

" And what might it be that's ailing your 
honor?" inquired Pat, the faithful Irish 
servant, with evident concern. 

"Alas! I can never tell you. Would to 
God that I had never known myself," re- 
turned the young man, with a great, agonis- 
ing sigh. 

" Misther Charles, Misther Charles ! What 
can I do to comfort you, at all, at all ? It 
can't be grief for the owld measther that's 
made ye ill. Ownly tell me what's the 
matther. Sure, and isn't it Pat Malone that 
asks ? Pat Malone, that's known ye iver 
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since the mistbress presented je to the 
measther.'* 

"I couldn't tell you, Pat, I oould not in- 
deed," said the young man, slowly. 

" Sure, and it's meself would go through 
fire and water for Misther Charles. And who 
would go round the world if it's not meself 
to sarve the young measther ? Sure, it's no 
one else I've got to sarve now." 

" Very true, Pat, but still there are some 
things that must be kept secret ; believe me, I 
would tell you if I could, if I dared.'* 

" Then, Misther Charles, it's meself as can 
do nothing for you barring spaking comfort- 
ing tilings. Faix, and it's not a nice young 
measther, like your honor, as should be wast- 
ing his time with graving over what can't be 
helped ; sure, it's a wife you ought to be 
thinking about. Lave the mourning to ould 
Pat. Sure there's a power of swate cratures 
as would have you for the mare throble of 
axing, faix, an they'd take you, and cry 
* Divil take the asking',' so they would." 

Eoss's pale cheeks flushed crimson for a 
moment, but only for a moment, as his 
thoughts wandered back to Geneva, and the 
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lovely girl whose acquaintance he had there 
made, nay, more, whom he had loved, but 
Tiow was it possible to think of love with the 
^wful word, murder, still ringing in his ears ? 
No, misery and despair were his lot and his 
inheritance, not love, not hope ! 

Shaking his head, slowly, he answered, 
resolutely, " Pat, I shall never marry. What 
right have I to think of happiness now ? " 

" What's your honor after saying about 
happiness ? Is it not a thing like whiskey that 
jou niver can have enough of. Musha ! the 
more you gets the more you wants. Audit's 
meself as thinks there is not so much 
difference between happiness and whiskey. 
One you axes for, the other you dhrinks. 
Oome, Misther Charlie, it's not good for young 
people to despair. It's not thriving you'll be 
with it." 

" But I am so miserable, Pat ; so utterly 
heart-broken and wretched." 

" Ah, now, don't say that, but take com- 
fort and hope. Sure, an isn't faith, hope, and 
charity, called cardinal virtues ? and if they 
is the virtues of the cardinals, they must 
be great virtues intirely. Then, Misther 
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Charles, you must hope. The good time 's 



coming." 



" Never ! " said Boss, emphatically, but 
with great bitterness in his tone. 

" And how long might that be, your honor ? 
Is it a month or a year ? It's no one 'as been 
able to tell me, and, in throth, it seems to me 
it's like India rubby that you can make of 
any length. There was Mary Doolan, a raal 
beauty, who swore she'd niver many 
0' Sullivan, but be this, and be that, before 
the month was out she was his own ; so her 
' niver' was over almost before it had begun. 
Then there was a lady from the North, who 
said as she would niver f orgit her lover, but 
in a year she was married to a lard, so says I 
to meself, * Your niver is a year, me lady, but 
there's others as thinks different.' And faix, 
and wasn't there another lady, a raal one, too, 
as said she would niver lave the owld 
counthry, and in a wake she was in London. 
Now, Misther Charles, tell me, if ye plase, how 
long may your niver be. Is it a wake, or a 
month, or a year, or is it jist no time at all ? " 

" My never is never," answered Boss, 
somewhat crossly. 
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" Yours must be a year, divila second less, 
and divil a moment more ; no matther, a year's 
soon gone, and when it's over ye'll be all the 
happier afther/' 

" Tell me," said Charles, suddenly, *' did 
you ever know my mother ? " 

" Is it your mother ? The swate lady that 
the owld measther married ? Sure and wasn't 
she good all over and intirely. Och, she was 
the swatest creature ! " 

" Can you tell me about her ? when did she 
die ? and where ? and why ? " 

" Ah, Misther Charles, it's a long time 
ago, longer than anybody's * niver,' longer 
than several * nivers ' one afther the other. 
It's soon afther you was born." 

" I want to know the circumstances — ^the 
— the — cause of her death," said Charles, a 
terrible thought having occurred to him, 
" what ! if it should turn out that it was his 
mother whom his father had murdered ? " 

" Ah, Misther Charles, talking about her 
won't make you better, won't take away your 
grafe. Don't they say as those who is troly 
wise is not willing to learn, because they is 
happier when they is ignorant ? " 

VOL. III. o 
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" No matter whether it is wise to talk 
about her or not, I wish to do so," said Boss, 
" every man should know how and where his 
mother died." 

" Sure it don't signify if she takes it into 
her head to go off when the son is only an 
infant. That's not natural nor as it should 
be." 

" Pat,'' said Ross in a tone of command, 
" you must tell me all about her." 

" Faix, what's gone is gone. The mother 
that's dead is no longer a mother. I cannot 
tell your honor about a mother when he's got 
none." 

" Nonsense, I insist on knowing." 

" If the owld measther had wished you to 
know, he'd have told you, and if he didn't 
wish you to know, then Pat Malone is bound 
to howld his tongue. Why should he tell 
sacrets ? Musha, niver ! niver 1 " 

" Secrets! then her death is a secret. My 
suspicions are confirmed. Alas ! alas ! twice- 
cursed name of Ross ! " 

" Holy Mother of Jesus I what does be 
say ? '' exclaimed Pat, crossing himself. 

" I say that I will no longer be called Boss. 
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It is a name of ill-omen,** cried the young 
man. 

" Is it yourself as says that ? yourself ? 
the young measther ? sure and it's joking you 
are. Ross is a grand name intirely. Though 
we do spake of Roscommon in owld Ireland, 
it's not common that we mane." 

" I tell you, Pat, the name of Ross is ac- 
cursed, and it is true." 

" Ah, now, your honor, it's deceiving 
yourself, ye are. You've got howld of the 
stick be the wrong end. You've listened to 
a tale towld upside down. Ross is a good 
owld name. It's proud of it ye are." 

" No, and — and if I live, I will change it. 
It is accursed ! " said Charles, bitterly. 

" Hear him now ! You're bound to live. 
You've got fifty years of life in you. Faix 
and it's meself knows you better than you 
knows yourself." 

" But now about my mother, I will know 
all the horrid truth." 

" Arrah, now, what's there horrid in 
throth. Lying is horrid sometimes, but 
useful always. Throth is seldom worth 
spaking about, so by your lave we'll say 
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nothing about it. We'll lave it to those who 
gets their praties by it. It ain't a bad thrade,. 
methioks, though not for the likes of joor 
honor and meself." 

" Confound you, man 1 " cried Boss in a 
rage, ** what do you mean ? " 

" What do I mane ? arrah now jist this. 
We won't be trying to pry into the past. 
We'll lave her in pace for iver and a day." 

" Listen to me, Pat, if you won't tell me 
what I want to know, and what I must and 
will know, why I'll ask somebody else." 

" Is it somebody else your honor would be 
axing, and who might somebody else be? 
In throth somebody else is nobody else, Fm 
thinking." 

" All the more reason that you should tell 
me," said Ross, adopting a more conciliatoiy 
toue, " you can, and I am sure you will," 

" Arrah, now, and if it was good for ye to 
know, the measther would have told ye. Sure 
and had not he plenty of time to do so ? ^ 

He began to tell me on his — his — ^his death- 
bed," faltered Eoss, " but, alas ! he had not 
time to finish. He intended to tell me the 
whole truth." 



I 
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" He waited a long while to begin,'* re- 
turned Pat, " does your honor think as it was 
the intintion of him to tell ye thin about the 
poor misthress ? Sure and wasn't it a quare 
time to choose ? " 

Ross shivered as Pat pronounced the two 
words " poor misthress." Every moment the 
Jiope which still remained that his fearful 
suspicions were not true, grew less and less. 
-Soon, perhaps, he would be certain — quite 
certain. 

" Pat," he asked in a trembling voice, 
*" did my mother die a natural death ? Tell 
me quickly and tell me truly." 

The Irishman, like all Irishmen, could not 
return a direct answer. 

" A natural death, and what sort of a death 
would your honor have ?" he began. 

" I mean did — did — she — die of— her own 
accord ? " 
^ Pat screwed up his mouth. 

" Sure no one dies of his own accord, bar- 
ring them as commits suiceede, and they ain't 
iregular people at all at all." 

" Will you never understand ? Did she^ 
did my mother die of iUness ? " 
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*' Ah, your honor ; of course she was ill. 
Isn't it ill to die, and when one's joung, and 
perty, and—" 

" What was her illness then ? what was 
the matter with her ?" interrupted the young 
man, sharply. 

" Arrah ! she had nothing the matter with 
her barring being too fond of the owld meas- 
ther, and that's a good thing intirely." 

" Then you won't tell me. Alas, your 
prevarications force me to-" 

" Axe no questions," chimed in Pat, with 
something like a smile of triumph. Who 
can get anything out of an Irishman when he 
doesn't choose to tell ? another Irishman 
perhaps ; but an Englishman, never. 

" Will you tell me or will you not ? " asked 
Eoss in a tone of mingled anger and dis- 
appointment. He knew that Pat alone could 
give him the information he so much desired,. 
and he knew also that no earthly power 
would induce Pat to speak if he did not 
choose. 

" I've been telling your honor all this 
time." 

" If you talked from now till to-morrow 
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morning, I don't believe you would tell me a 
thing more than I know at present," said 
Ross, moodily, " you like to confuse one with 
your nonsense." 

" Sure and isn't it the aim of all good 
spakers to be able to talk a lot and to tell 
nothing ? Ah, now, if things was towld in a 
minute, what would become of the oratory of 
the spaker ? If a man said all he had got to 
say in the ticking of a clock, what would he 
do while the clock was striking ? But, beg- 
ging your honor's pardon , if the owld measther 
was beginning to tell about the misthress he 
must have mant you to know it, and he should 
have finished.'' 

" There was not time, and so I ask you. 
As he began to tell me, surely there can be no 
harm in your finishing. There are only one 
or two things I want to know, and it is of 
vital importance that I should know them. 
I have no means of finding out but from you." 

** Then it's meself as will tell Misther 
Charles. Musha ! and wasn't it for his own 
good that I wouldn't answer the questions; 
but if you says as the owld measther wished 
you to be towld, why it's ready I am to do it. 
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By me sowl and isn't it pain and grafe to me 
to see Misther Charles sad and noiiserablel 
Didn't I say to meself this very morning, 
* Pat/ says I, * the youDg measther's terrible 
cut up about something/ Then I sets me to 
work to think, aod to rack me owld brains to 
find out by what manner of noianes I could 
comfort you. And says I to meself, * Pat, me 
boy, it's find out what's the mather with 
]\Iisther Charles you must before you can 
give him the comfort.' And when you axes 
me this thing, and that thing, I knew as 
telling you wouldn't do good, so I thinks, 
' Pat Malone, howld your owld tongue, and 
don't be talking of things as is past and gone 
iver so long ago.' That's just the throth, 
divil a thing else." 

" Well, now that I have assured you my 
poor dear father — wished — me to know every- 
thing, and was, as I say, telling me himself 
when — when — oh, you know what I mean, 
and I cannot bear to talk of that dreadful 
night. You will tell me what you know 
about my — my — my mother. When did she 
die ? And what — was — it — that — ^killed — 
her?" 
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" All, Misther Charles, I'll put on me con- 
-sidering cap, if you plase, before je axes me 
any questions. Sure, and wasn't ye born 
about a year, and wasn't I a man of nine- 
:and-twenty summers (and winters too) when 
I had you in me arms for the fust time, and 
ain't I a leetle bit more than double your 
*age now. Faix, and I'll niver see fifty again, 
nor five-and-fifty. If you can calculate all 
iihat, Misther Charles, you'll have it day for 

" Somewhere about a quarter of a century 
ago," said Charles. " And now tell me — 
where — she — died ? Here in this house ? " 

" No, your honor, at a place where people 
bathes, and where they dhrinks iron and 
•sulphur, and all sorts of such things." 

** At a watering place ?" suggested Ross. 

" Yes, where the people gets watered, and 
nothing else." 

" And was my mother there for the sake 
of the water, or did she live there ? I mean, 
was she ill when she went there ? " 

" Ah, now it's sorry you'll be to hear it, 
but she was so delicate she could not live here, 
and the owld measther took her there for 
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cbaDge of air. At first she got better, may 
be it was the watering as suited her, may be 
it was the air, which was revivifying, I can't 
tell, but there was something did her good in 
a short time — but — " 

" But what ? what ? " asked Ross, in a 
voice trembling with suspense and fear. 

" Sure, Misther Charles, it's throth Tm 
telling you,'' said Pat, mistaking his mean- 
ing. 

" Yes, yes ; I never said it wasn't true. 
Go on, for pity's sake ; go on." 

" She was taken suddenly ill, and in a 
moighty short time died." 

" What — what — was the illness ? " stam- 
mered the unfortunate Charles. 

" Ah, your honor, how would you have 
me know ? Faix, and it was terrible illness 
intirely." 

"Was — was — it — a — a natural illness?" 
muttered Charles. 

" Sure, and ain't all illness natural? You 
wouldn't have her give herself an illness for 
the pure love of having it, would you? " 

"You do not understand me. I mean,, 
what caused it ? " 
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" Divil a thing, that I know of, your 
honor." 

" No one gave her anything — to — to — 
make — her ill ? " 

" Is it sarious, ye are ? Who would give 
the good misthress anything to make her ill ? 
She had plenty given her to make her well." 

"By whom?" 

" By the good measther, to be sure, and 
who else ? " 

Eoss seized the Irishman by the arm, " Is 
it true — true?" he cried, hoarsely. 

"Ah, now it's raal thrue, Quane's throth, 
Tm telling you.*' 

" Then my father did — did — not — harm — 
hurt— her?" 

" Is it the owld measther you mane — the 
owld measther?" asked Pat, in a voice of 
sorrowful rebuke, and putting his hand to his 
ear as though to make sure his hearing 
powers had not deceived him. 

" Yes, Pat, did my father — give — give — 
her anything — ^to — ^to— to — ?" his lips and 
tongue refused to pronounce the word that 
should have followed. He was beginning to 
feel ashamed of himself for having harboured 
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60 foul a suspicion against one bj whom 
he had never been other than kindly treated, 
who had loved him with a true devotion, and 
whom he had loved as a father, and much 
more than a father. 

" Is it to do her good, you mane ? ** asked 
Pat, after a moment's silence. 

"Yes — no,'' stammered Charles, hardly 
knowing what to say or do. 

" To do her harm ? Is it your father s son 
stands there and asks owld Pat Malone such 
a que - tion ? By Saint Patrick it's joking, ye 
are. 

"Thank Heaven!" exclaimed Soss, fer- 
vently clasping his hands, "Then it's not 
true." 

" Ah, hear him asking me if it*s thrue I 
Who's been putting such things into your 
honor's head ? Ownly tell me and I'll soon 
go and find out what they manes," cried Pat, 
in great wrath. " Sure you didn't believe it 
— niver I 

" Oh, Pat, Pat," moaned Boss, throwing 
himself on his knees, and sobbing aloud, for 
" sudden joys, like griefs, confound at first," 

" Ah now, is it crying you are ? Sure, and I 
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know ye better than to think as ye belaved it. 
Musha bad luck to him who said it ! But 
Gome, Misther Charles, stand up ; what would 
you be knailing for ? " 

" Oh, Pat, how — can — I — ever — reward — 
you — for — undeceiving — me ? To think — 
that — that — I — his — son — I — I — should — 
have believed it. Oh, oh, blame me — scorn me 
— strike me even — for I deserve it." 

"It's mighty sartin I am ye niver belaved 
the owld measther, your father, did any harm 
to — to — the — It's not meself as can spake 
the words. Sure they are too foul to use. 
Come, come, Misther Charles." 

But the young man still remained on his 
knees sobbing aloud, and swaying his body 
to and fro. Now he believed that what the 
woman had told him was not true, and hi& 
grief at having even for a few hours given 
credence to the awful words was very 
bitter. 

" Did you think as the owld measther could 
do harm to any mortal sowl ? " asked Pat* 
" The boy whom he has loved and took to 
his heart could not think that. Niver, oh, 
niver I 
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" But I did I oh, I did I I did I " moaned 
Charles, covering his face with his hands. 
" Oh, poor father I how I maligned yon. 
Alas ! alas ! " 

Pat folded his arms on his breast, stepped 
back a pace or two, and gazed at his young 
master with an expression of mingled sorrow 
and contempt ; then he shook his head slowly, 
and murmured, " It's meself as can't belave 
it. It's not possible. Ah, Misther Charles, 
whom I have had in me arms every day when 
ye was a mite of a thing, say as it's joking 
ye've been ; say it, and do an owld man's 
heart good, an owld man who knows more 
about ye, and thinks more of you than your 
very self." 

" I am no more worthy to be your master," 
said Ross, slowly rising from his knees. " I, 
who could, for a moment, believe my poor 
dear father guilty of — of — of murder, and 
you knew better — is this my return for all his 
kindness to me ? — oh, unnatural son I that I 
am — But, my good Pat, my friend, for such, 
indeed, you are, can you find it in your heart 
<*^ forgive me, who — who believed — that — 

<i*-— that — ^your master, my beloved father, 
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Tilur — murder — murdered — his — ^his — wife — 
Tny poor mother — there, I have said it. Can 
j-ou, I ask, forgive me— forgive me — when I 
tell you how — frightfully — I have — ^suffered 
•ever since the — thought entered my mind — 
ever since that vile woman told — told — ?" 

"Is it a woman that told you ? Faix, then 
ye might have known it wasn't thrue. What 
woman iver spakes the throth av she can help 
it ? Sure, and haven't they got a passion for 
inventing." Having given expression to this 
•opinion, the worthy man waved his hand two 
or three times before his mouth as though to 
imply that all words proceeding from a 
woman's mouth he would disperse to the four 
winds of Heaven as being useless and danger- 
ous. 

" But wait till I tell ye now about the 
troth of the poor misthress," resumed Pat, 
after a moment's silence. " Sure, the measther 
must have told you what made the illness, 
and it would be presumptuous of me to repate 
it." 

" No — ^he — did — not," said Charles, raising 
his tear-laden eyes to Pat, who was standing 
a couple of yards from him. 
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" Arrah ! what did he tell you if he didn't- 
tell you that?" 

" He told me about his marriage." 

" Faix, then it's me duty to tell you about 
the death, and a mighty unpleasant duty it is,, 
too. Musha, it's sad ! It would draw tears 
from a stone statue, and it would take a 
mighty powerful lot to do that." 

Ross held his hand to his side to still the 
beating of his heart, and said, in a broken 
voice, " No matter how sad the story may be,. 
I must hear it, and without a moment's delay."^ 

" Well, then, I'll tell ye simply this ; she- 
died of grafe." 

*' Of grief ? " repeated the young man,, 
trembling all over. 

" Of grafe, Misther Charles. She loved 
the owld measther too well." 

"Did not he return her love?" inquired 
Ross. 

" Ah now^ ye can't think as a man would 
return the love of his swate-heart. Sure,, 
and didn't he kape it, and wasn't he moighty 
plased to have it." 

"What I mean is, did he not love her?"" 
demanded Ross. 
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** flear him now. Did your father love 
you, Misther Charles? did you love your 
father ? Faix and the love was terrific on both 
sides.'' 

" Then, why should she have died of grief? '* 

** It was just because she loved too much. 
Any other woman who didn't love so much 
wouldn't have minded it a bit." 

" It ! what? " 

" That's just it, Misther Charles, that was 
the sacret." 

" What was the secret?" 

" Ye know that the owld measther had 
married before, more's the pity. He had 
picked up a young woman in Paris; he'd 
been deceaved by a perty face. Musha, it was 
a shame in troth." 

" Well ? " 

** Well, your honor, it was something 
about that woman." 

" But what ? " 

" Faix, and it's not me as can divinate." 

" You do not know ? " 

" Divil a thing, your honor. May be she 
was jealous, though." 

" But why should she be ? " 

VOL. III. H 
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" Ah, your honor, women is mystariou5 
things. There's no understanding them. 
They wants a thing, and if you axes them 
sure for the life of them they can't tell you 
what it is they wants. Faix and it's children 
they're like, who wails and whines till they 
gets a bating, and then they whines 'cause 
they have got it, and there's no satisfying 
them or stopping them. Sure and didn't I 
axe the swatest gal ye iver saw, or would 
iver wish to see. * Kathie, dear Kathie ! 
what's the mather, me darlint ? ' says I, for 
she was just crying and sobbing as though 
her heart would break. * Nathing,' says she. 

* Ah, now me dear, it's tiying to deceave me 
you are,' says I, * has O'Rooke been spaking 
to you?' * Yes,' says she, * And it's he that's 
distressed ye, the miscrant ! ' says I. ' No,' 
says she, * it's not crying I am, it's laughin' * 

* Ah, to be sure,' says I, * it's the new fashion, 
laughin' with the eyes.' But it wasn't laughin', 
your honor, it was cryin', for sure and hadn't 
the boy been axing her consint, and didn't 
she love him ? * So,' says I to meself, * graving 
is a sign of love,' and I belave it is. Then 
if the swate misthress died of grafe, then she 
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loved the owld measiber ioo mudb^ Hai^B vm 
two opinions, ipmzke and pubHc-.^ 

" Tell me aboat — about — tli^ej — ih^ yan^/u 
my poor father marriad in Para.^ 

^' Is it London je maoie? Well i£% all iii^ 
same, I soppcwe*^ 

" Did yon ever seeher?'*^ 

'^ Yes, indade, iiAsAi^. V^% to^tsf^M hm 
seen her and heard her. Jbs to i^^s^ h^^ 
that's wen enough ; but bearixi^ bi^^ tfx;}/ 
Virgin! Td not care to d<> tiont ^i^aAU^ :m4 
it^s not me as is partieu3ar. Jlli^ i^Wd # 
timper bottled up, thr/ugib i^be; >x^Jbbd ^ ixtjiJb^ 
and a8 mild and as ]iti;ii>eiui ^ 11 W^i/jr.^ 

" And she di^ ri^ortlr after *u/ ;><>ttr 
father married her« I su]:^>c»^.^ 

** WeHyour honoTj, if jt>tt«JJtetia?w itt<>wti« 
or thereaboois shc^nir^ it iras i^JUortJ/^^ 

" There— was— vas ikf>— dbiM?'^ 

** ^ofc as I kn^nr <^ f gr ^sirt^jbu^ ^ui i 
sospeets ii^ere was.^ 

" You soqieet ti*ere wais 3 ^ ^riwl li(/tj«^ ijj 
blank sorprijie. 

** Ah, M^s&er C3bari«, you 4Wt ujudeif' 
stand. Itfs only ^gwamsj^ I imx^ a<ud tlt^'« 
mvertobedqxndednpQgQu FaiU^ :iuud il t^U^# 
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was a baby it must have died, as the measther 
niver towld me of it." 

" Then what makes you suspect there was 
achildatall?" 

" Ah, sure— but there's some one a tapping 
Come in ; here's the young measther," cried 
the Irishman, coolly. ^ 

" A message if yoii please, sir," said a 
servant, brin^gin the weU-known and too- 
often-dreaded, orange-coloured envelope. 

" A telegram for me ? Who can telegraph 
to me ? It must — be — some tradesman or some 
society wanting money or — no it is some* 
thing important — not bad news, I trust." 
He took it with a trembling hand, and looked 
at it half-suspiciously, half-curiously for 
several seconds. " What can this be about ? " 
said he, turning it round and round. 

He waited a few seconds more, and then 
opened it. 

It's * from Geoffrey Foster,' " he muttered^ 

" Who? Foster? who on earth can he be ? — 
Ah, to be sure ! Mrs. Foster's husband. But 
what can he want to telegraph to me for, and 
how does he know my address or even that 
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fiuch a person as me exists at all ? But to 
continue.'* 

** From Geoffrey Poster. 

" 7, Queen Street, B , near Leeds, 

" Yorkshire. 
** You would confer a great favour on a 
dying man, by coming immediately to the 
above address. Would learn something of 
vital importance to yourself. Telegraph 
answer, and when to expect you." 

" Can that be meant for me, or for Mrs. 
Poster, think you ? " began Charles. 

" For Misther Charles, sure enough." 
Then what had I better do, Pat ? " 
Is it axing me what ye'd be up to doing. 
Paix and doesn't the telegram tell you. 
Doesn't it tell ye you're wanted ? " 

" Yes, but had I better mind it or not ? " 

" Sure, and I'd go af it's only for the fun 
of the thing," said Pat. 

Boss reflected a moment, and then an- 
swered— 

f * You're right, Pat, I will go. There's a 
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train leaves at mid-day. Put a few things 
into a bag for me, and order a conveyance of 
some sort to be ready in ten minutes, and in 
the meantime I'll send an answer to the 
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message. 

This was the answer he sent. 

" Will start by next train. Expect me 
during the night or early to-morrow mornings 
— Charles Ross." 

And now for the present we must leave^ 
him. 



I 

CHAPTER VI. 



THE SECRET OP FOSTER* S BIRTH. 



" So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear, 
Farewell remorse : all good to me is lost. 
Bvil, be thoa my good.'* 

Milton. 

A COLD, gloomy, wintry afternoon. The wind 
blowing up and down the deserted streets of 

the small town of C . One solitary figure 

was to be seen walking slowly away from the 
station. He was closely muffled up, and his 
bead bent down, as though he were in deep 
thought. He walked on, little heeding the 
violence of the wind, which threatened ever 
and anon to hurl him to the ground. He 
walked on, never once raising his head. He 
walked on as one in a dream, or as one whom 
some terrible misfortune had overwhelmed, 
as those walk who have no hope, no joy, no 
aim in life I He walked on as one seeking death 
and unable to find it. . . Presently, he 
turned down a narrow street to the right, and 
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stopped before a dilapidated door. He looked 
round a moment ; lie shivered ; he stretched 
forth his hand and knocked. He murmured 
something unintelligible, and. waited for 
an answer to his knock. A servant girl 
appeared, curtsied low at sight of him, and 
inquired what he might be " pleased to want.'* 

" Does Mrs. Kandolf live here ? " he asked. 

" Yes, sir." 

" Can I see her?" 

" Yes, sir, if you will please to follow me." 

She led the way to a small, dingy, ill- 
furnished room. 

" If you will please to take a chair, sir, 
I'll tell Mrs. Randolf," she said. 

The muffled figure scarcely heeded her. 
He walked to the window and looked up 
and down the dreary street. Not a soul was 
in sight. A half-starved cur howling dis- 
mally on the opposite side of the way. A 
solitary dejected cock standing on one leg 
with its eyes closed, looking very cold and 
very miserable. These were the only living 
things to be seen. The stranger groaned, 
and turned away. He looked round. A 
woman was standing in the doorway. She 
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i^as tall and stately, but her countenance was 
liard and unpleasant. 

" You are Mrs. Randolf ? " he said to 
her. 

" Yes," she answered, slowly, " and you 
are Mr. Poster." 

" I am." 

She advanced towards him, and pointed to 
■a chair. He shook his head. 

" I will stand," he sighed. " You wished 
to see me?" he went on. 

" I did." 

" Why ? " 

*** To tell you the secret of your birth." 

He trembled. 

** How do you know it ? " he asked. 

" Listen and you shall hear." 

"Go on I but first tell me is my father 
alive ? " 

" No." 

« When did he die ? " 

" Two months ago." 

" Only two months ago ! and yet he never 
inquired about me, never thought of me, never 
cared for me. He did not take the trouble 
to find out whether I was alive or dead, ill or 
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well, rich or poor," cried Foster, with great- 
bitterness. 

" He never knew you, he never saw you,'*" 
said Mrs. Randolf . 

" How ? Explain 1 " . 

"He quarrelled with your mother three 
months after the marriage, and sent her 
away — casting her out of his heart and 
home." 

" My mother," repeated Poster, a certain 
wistf ulness in his tone, " is she alive ? " 

" Yes." 

" Alive ! my mother alive ! Can I see her^ 
then?" 

" No." 

" My mother ! " he went on, " and what a 
mother she must have been. Cruel 1 merci^ 
less ! unnatural ! " 

" How so ? " 

" You ask me how so ? Do you not know 
what she did ? Must I tell you ? " 

" There is no occasion." 

" Listen, she abandoned me ; she left me 
to die. She would, perhaps, have killed me. 
Do you hear ? killed me ! And you ask me 
why I call her cruel, merciless, imnatural. 
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inhuman ! a very fiend, I say. • . . Oh 
woman, who gave me birth, how could you 
desert your innocent babe ? Were you mad 
or what ? " 

" Who told you that it was your mother 
who left you to die ? " asked Mrs. Randolf, 
quietly. 

Foster looked at her a moment wonderingly ^ 

"Who did it if not she?" he asked, 
trembling with fear and excitement. 

" There might have been strong motives 
to prompt some one to abandon you, as you 
say. 

"Motives ! reasons ! " he screamed. " Can 
you excuse such an act ? A mother leaves^ 
her son to perish, and you wonder that I 
blame her." 

" No, I do not wonder ; it is natural that 
you should do so, only I must explain." 

** No explanation that you can offer could 
condone the crime," he cried, bitterly, " she 
was an inhuman woman ! Ah, I blame her — 
I who am no better, nay a thousand times 
worse. I ! a man — but go on, Mrs. Randolf, 
with what you have to tell, I am only inter- 
rupting and wasting time ! " 
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" I thought 80 ! I expected as much." 
Then rushing up to him she clutched him by 
the arm, and said in a savage harsh voice — 
^* You murdered her ! Confess it." 

" I ? — who ? — what ? " stammered the 
miserable Foster, seeing that he had betrayed 
himself, and not knowing what to say or do 
to save himself from the terrible doom await- 
ing the murderer. 

" You killed Mrs. Wilkinson, your bene- 
factress ? " asked the other, again in the 
same harsh voice. " I have all along sus- 
pected it." 

" What ? — what ? — I — I do not understand 
jou. I feel very faint. Such an accusation 
is — is terrible. It — it overwhelms me.** 

" But it is true ! " 

" No, no, mercy ! mercy ! What harm 
have I ever done you that you should treat 
me thus ? Oh, woman ! wretch 1 traitor ! " 
he cried, raising his voice. " Is it to penetrate 
my terrible secret, to ruin me, that you 
wished to see me ? " 

"No." 

" I have betrayed myself ! I am lost ! " 
he went on. " Go ! go ! quickly, and pro- 
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claim the awful truth to the world ! Call for 
help and seize me, and know that your 
treachery will cost a fellow-creature his life ! 
Go and tell your neighbours, * I have caught a 
murderer I ' Go quickly, and you will see how 
men and women and children — ^little childrea 
— ^will flock together to enjoy the spectacle of a 
human being writhing in misery and despair. 
Go and tell them, I say, and see how they will 
triumph at a fellow-creature's downfall. See 
with what pleasure they will help to seize me, 
as though I were a brute beast. See how 
you will be praised and thanked for betraying 
a miserable wretch. Go, and the world will 
call you a public benefactor, a good woman^ 
a clever schemer. Go and earn the reward 
of your treachery. Go and exult over my 
sufferings, my anguish, my doom. Go, you 
woman who can stoop to catch a fellow-crea- 
ture that you may destroy him." 

" Mr. Foster," said the other, recoiling 
from such vehement language, " you accuse 
me falsely ; you are quite mistaken." 

"Mistaken?" he cried, with increasing 
bitterness, " No, no. Go quickly — quickly and 
betray me. It is as well, perhaps. My suffer- 
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ings will soon be over. . . . But to be killed 
by my fellow men ! to have my name handed 
down from posterity to posterity as that of a 
great criminal, to be cursed by my son, to be 
loathed by all ! Oh, it is terrible. Woman, 
if you have any pity for a sorrowing, despair- 
ing wretch, strike me dead where I stand ! 
You know that I must die, is it then more 
criminal to kill me now, here, than to sell 
my life and lengthen out my torments. You 
doom me to death, then why not slay me with 
your own hand ? It would be infinitely more 
merciful ! Oh, woman, take a dagger and 
plunge it into my heart ! I swear that you have 
nothing to fear. I will not attempt to defend 
myself. Oh, have pity, have mercy, aiid spare 
me the horrors of imprisonment and execu- 
tion. Stay, I have some money, a small sum, 
I will give it to you if you will do me this 
kindness. If you wish to be revenged on me, 
kill me — kill me, and you will have the satis- 
faction, the pleasure, of seeing me writhe in 
my death agonies. Kill me, I say, and see 
what a fascinating thing it is to have a man's 
life-blood flowing at your feet. Strike I 
strike I it is a splendid amusement to subdue 
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:a murderer, to conquer a man, to destroy a 
life ! Yes, kill me, even if you do not seek 
revenge ; it would be a great kindness. 
What ? you hesitate, you delay ! Have you 
no pity ? none ? " 

" Mr. Poster, you do not understand. You 
make a great mistake if you suppose that I 
wish to betray you. No, I will not do so." 

Even this assurance did not satisfy him, 
for he continued in the same strain. 

"If you are determined to sell my head, if 
nothing will please you but that I shall perish 
by the hand of the executioner. Alas ! be it 
fio ! Only do not delay, be quick ! be quick ! 
before the love of life returns to me, and I 
endeavour to escape." 

"I am no traitor, you do me a great 
wrong," retorted Mrs. Randolf, sternly. 
^* Miserable man ! your awful secret is safe 
with me ! " 

At last he seemed inclined to believe her. 
He looked at her a moment with a glance of 
inexpressible anguish, then cried, sadly : 

"Forgive me, I- have accused you falsely. 
Forgive I " 

Involuntarily she turned away, the agony 
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depicted in every line of his countenance* 
actually sickened her ; the despair expressed' 
in his tone of voice wrung her heart. 

" Oh, Mr. Foster, I pity you ! Your 
sufferings must be fearful," she murmured,, 
very tenderly. 

" Yes, they are ! indeed, indeed they are^ 
Oh, you can never realise how terrible, how 
unending, how maddening they are. Since 
that accursed night I have never known a 
moment's peace by night or day. But you 
pity me, you who know all — a murderer — 
can you pity him? Can you ? *' 

He waited — ^^breathless. 

" Yes," she answered, " I can, I do.'* 

" Oh, this is too much, I am pitied. Thank 
you. What consolation, what comfort. Pity t 
oh— I— I—" 

He could not finish. He burst into tears, 
sinking down on to a low chair by the 
window ; Mrs. Randolf went up to him, and 
laid her hands on his shoulder, and spoke to 
him tenderly and soothingly. She was a 
hard, cold, merciless woman, who was seldom 
moved to betray any sort of feeling or 
emotion. She could smile with grim satis- 
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faction at the sufferings of others. Tears 
had never affected her. Now, however, she 
was touched. There was something so 
very terrible in the sight of a man 
weeping before her, because she had spoken 
to him one word of comfort, that her 
eyes moistened, and more than one tear 
trickled slowly down her cheeks. The tender 
feelings that she had long stilGied now showed 
themselves, and for a brief space transformed 
her into a sorrowing, sympathising woman. 

" Come, come, Mr. Foster," she said, 
speaking very gently, " do not despair." 

Her words only seemed to increase his 
grief. 

" You know all and can pity me ! " he 
sobbed, continually. "You pity me — me ! " 

" Yes," murmured the other through her 
tears, " I do." 

" Pity ! the word still rings in my ears like 
a joy-bell ! Pity ! ah, you do not know how 
it comforts me. Yes, for a single moment I 
have ceased to suffer 1 " 

Mrs. Randolf could say no more, only she 
stood perfectly still with her hand on his 
shoulder, looking down at him sorrowfully. 

VOL. m. I 
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Her tears mingled with his on the thread- 
bare carpet. 

A quarter of an hour went by and neither 
stirred. They were still silently weeping as 
those alone can weep who have suffered much, 
and who find in tears the only solace to an 
aching heart. At last Mrs. Kandolf raised 
her head. It was growing dusk, and she 
had not yet told Foster the story of his life. 
She must rouse him and begin. She dried 
her eyes, and stooping down whispered in his 
ear : 

" You have not heard about your mother." 

He looked up as one in a dream. 

" What ? who spoke ? Where am I ? " he 
asked. 

" Mrs. Randolph spoke. You ,are in her 
room," said his companion. 

" Ah, cruel woman, you have brought me 
back to life ! My sufferings return ! I was 
in such peaceful happiness just now. I had 
forgotten. Oh, why could you not leave me 
in quietude yet a little -longer. But you 
pitied me, you comforted me," he continued, 
as though his recollection were returning to 
him by degrees. " I must not blame you." 
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Mrs. Kandolf stood before him, with her 
head turned so that he could not see her face. 
She did not wish him to know that his suffer- 
ings had moved her, and that she had wept. 

" I roused you," she said, " that you might 
hear the story of your life." 

"Tell me not how it began; tell me rather 
how it will end," he cried, sadly. 

Mrs. Randolf shuddered. 

" You ask me what I cannot answer. It 
is what we all want to know, how our life 
will end, and — and — " she went on, speaking 
solemnly, " and if there is another beyond the 
grave. Alas ! alas ! all is doubt and mystery. 
No one can telll Is there a future life ? 
another world ? a happy home ? Are we but 
travelling onwards to something else, or shall 
we perish utterly when we die ? " 

She left him and walked to the window. 

" I have never before been troubled by 
thoughts like these," she continued. " Now I 
seem unable to shake them off. Life ? what 
is it ? A spark of light in an eternal dark- 
ness ? or a dark spot in an endless bright- 
ness? which? A rapidly-flitting reaUty, or 
an empty, useless dream ? From what does 
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it originate ? to what does it lead ? Is this 
world but a stepping-stone to a great Here- 
after, a glorious Eternity, an endless Future ? 
Alas ! no one knows. But it is not of this 
that I wish to talk to you. No ; it is about 
your parents." 

" What about them ? " asked Foster, who 
had risen from his chair and was pacing the 
room with slow, measured tread. 

" You know that your mother abandoned 
you as an infant ? and why ? ** 

" I know that she did so, but her reasons 
— I cannot even guess them." 

" I will tell you." 

" You can tell me ? " 

" Yes." 

"Who was she, then ? " 

"My daughter!" 

He looked at her a moment, as though un- 
able to grasp this fact, then said : 

" And you are my grandmother ? " 

" I am." 

" My grandmother ! And you have never 
thought about me, have never cared for me ? " 

"Unknown to any one, I have watched 
jrou as though you were my own son." 
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" Indeed ! " 

" Did you suppose I was not aware of what 
l)ecame of you ? I can assure you I knew all 
along that you had been adopted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilkinson, that they treated you with 
the greatest possible kindness, and that they 
^ave you the name of Foster." 

" What, then, should be my name ? Who 
ami?'' 

" Your proper name is Ross. You are the 
&on of Mr. Ross, of Woodland Hall." 

" Ross," repeated Foster, " Ross ! " 

" Yes ; but as I said before, he never knew 
you." 

" How ? how never knew me ? I do not 
understand.'' 

** He met my daughter in Paris. He fell 
in love with her almost at first sight, and married 
her, after a short engagement, in London." 

" WeU ? " 

" They went to live at Woodland Hall, but 
quarrelled and separated in less than three 
months." 

" She did not love him, then ? " 

" A villain came between them and ruined 
lier," said Mrs. Randolf, in a tone of great 
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anger. " A monster in human disguise told 
her husband that she was deceiving him, and 
made it appear that it was so. Mr. Ross — 
alas I believed him ; indeed, he could not have 
done otherwise, and — and — the result was, he 
turned her out of house and home. He learnt 
to hate her with all the bitterness of despair. 
He had loved her very passionately, very 
dearly, and the thought that she could be- 
false to him so soon after the marriage was 
terrible. I cannot blame him, for appear- 
ances were against her, and he was deceived.. 
He believed that she had never loved him,^ 
never been true to him." 

" Who was the wretch who deceived him ?'* 
asked Foster. 

" He never knew, and it was only a short 
time ago that I found out ; but he is now 
dead; we will say no more about him.'* 

" Yes, yes ; tell me what he did." 

" Can you not guess ? It is so easy for <a 
man to ruin a woman." 

" Then it was true ? " 

" No ; but since you insist on knowing, I 
will tell you what he did, and you will see how 
dangerous it is to trust to appearances alone." 
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" I am listening. Go on." 

" He wrote an anonymous letter to Mr. 
S0SS9 saying that a friend warned him — a 
friend, indeed ! Well, he told him that his 
wife was — was — ^holding secret meetings with 
her lover, and — but you can readily imagine 
all that a false friend, a hidden viper, would 
say in such a letter.*' 

" Wretch ! " exclaimed Foster. 

" Tou may well say that he was a wretch. 
He pointed out to Ross a sure way of prov- 
ing the truth of his assertions. He was to 
leave home * on urgent business,' and to come 
back unexpectedly. It is so easy to arrange 
a plot of that sort, so very easy ; it has been 
done hundreds of times already — ^it will be 
done hundreds of times again. But to be 
brief : Mr. Ross fell into the snare ; he went 
away * for a week,' but returned suddenly 
about ten o'clock at night. He walked into 
your mother's boudoir unannounced, and, to 
his horror, found that she was not alone. . . . 
My daughter told him that he had been 
grossly deceived, that it was all an infamous 
plot ; she swore that she was innocent ; but 
alas ! alas ! he would not believe her. He 
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turned to the stranger and asked him who he 
was and what he wanted ? The monster lied, 
and said that he was her lover, and that they 
could never be happy apart, and so on, and 
so on. It was enough. He had gained his 
ends. Your mother was lost to her husband." 

"Why did he do it?" asked Foster, 
angrily. 

" Because he hated your father — the 
wretch ! " 

"His name?" 

" Was Hatkins ; he was your father's step- 
brother." 

" Had he ever loved — ^loved my mother? 
Did he seek to be revenged on her as well ? " 

"Yes; but to continue — though she was 
innocent then, she sinned later on. It was 
his fault. Her husband's anger maddened 
her. This, then, was what she did. Being 
exceedingly beautiful, and able to make her- 
self very agreeable when she chose, she — " 

" Hush ! no more ; do not tell me I " said 
Foster. 

" She formed the vile project of marrying 
a second husband. She did so. She be- 
came — " 
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^^ Who ? Great Heavens, who ? '* 

" She married a — Mr.— Warning." 

" Waining ? " 

" Yes ; Mr. Waining, a gentleman of good 
position and fair means, living at Sans Souci, 
near B — , in Yorkshire." 

"Is it possible?" stammered the bewil- 
dered Foster. 

" It is true." 

" Ah ! Then it was for this that she 
left me to die in the reeds and rushes at R — . 
She sinned in order to sin ? Unprincipled 
woman ! unfeeling mother ! Oh, she would 
3iave sacrificed me for the execution of her 
plans. Alas ! because of her atrocious con- 
•duct I am now a murderer. She is morally 
guilty of the horrid crime — and yet I suffer. 
I am tormented, while she — '' 

" Yes, she lives in peace and comfort. She 
never looks back nor regrets. She is happy 
in her wickedness. She is flattered, courted, 
esteemed, befriended, beloved. She has long 
since forgotten you." 

Foster groaned. 

" We were living at the time you were born 
jat a village some four miles from R — , after- 
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wards we removed to London. A hideouff- 
idea occurred to your mother — a fiendish 
thought took possession of her. She wanted 
to kill you ! " 

" Would that she had ! " exclaimed Foster^ 
earnestly. 

" Do not say that. It is well that murder 
was not added to her other crime — to our 
other crimes, since I was her accomplice in 
eveiything. Only in this I went against her.. 
How strange to think that in a few months 
she changed from a kind, gentle, tender- 
hearted girl into a cruel, remorseless, unfeeling 
woman. I believed then, and I believe now, that 
her husband's conduct affected her mind and 
made her not altogether accountable for her 
actions. I was always a scheming, plotting, 
calculating woman, as I am now, but she was 
quite a pattern child ; she was too good and 
gentle to please me. I often wished that she- 
had a little more of the spirit of mischief in her.- 
I used to tell her that she was too sanctified^ 
At the time Mr. Eoss married her it would 
have been hard to find a better young woman 
anywhere ; when Mr. Waining married her it 
would have been equally hard to find a worse. 
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She was so completely changed that I more 
than once asked myself the question — * Is this- 
Mrs. Ross I see before me really my daugh- 
ter ? Is it possible that she can be the Con- 
stance Eandolf who used to be so meek and sa 
mild ? ' And I would shake my head in doubt 
and dread." 

" Is — she — still — so — ^bad — as — that ? '^ 
asked Foster, slowly. 

" No, after her marriage with Mr. Waining 
she gradually reformed, but she has never 
been what she used to be. She is to this 
day intensely selfish, thoughtlessly cruel, and 
horribly proud — but I must say no more 
against her. She is my daughter still ! " 

" Then you saved my life, when she would 
have taken it? " mused Foster. 

" Yes, but do not thank me, for I only 
rescued you from a quick and painless death 
to expose you to a slow and painful one ;. 
besides — besides — " 

" What ? " 

" It was only a strange piece of good 
fortune which prevented me from being your 
murderer instead of my daughter." 

" Yes, I know. When I was found, I was. 
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all but dead. It was only Mr. Wilkinson's 
-exertions and perseverance that saved me." 

" True ; but that is not what I mean. It 
is worse." 

" Impossible, nothing could be worse than 
leaving me to a lingering death on a cold 
November day. I say again you could not 
have done anything worse than that. You 
were ten times more merciless than your 
-daughter," said Foster, in freezing tones. 

" You are right to blame me," murmured 
Mrs. Randolf, " I deserve it; but I must tell 
you how it happened. On that terrible 
November day — ah, how well I remember 
it ! — ^your mother and I had a dispute about 
you. As I told you, she wanted to kill you 
and I would not consent. No, bad as I was, 
I could not bring myself to agree to so 
horrible a crime. Had it not been her child, 
perhaps, I should have been less merciful 
and assisted her to — to — destroy you ; but 
as it was I could not allow it. Suddenly, in 
the midst of the quarrel, she snatched you 
from my arms, and rushed out of the room 
with you. I followed her, and after a 
struggle rescued you." 
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" What a terrible tale ! " exclaimed Foster, 
shuddering visibly. 

" I tried to pacify her, for she was quite 
wild with excitement, and in the end succeeded^ 
as I thought ; but — well, she was really mad 
then and displayed the cunning of a maniac. 
She suddenly became resigned and calm, 
said it was very wrong of her to have thought 
of killing you, and rushing up to you kissed 
you again and again. Soon she complained 
of the heat, and signified her intention of 
going out for a stroll. I offered to go with 
her ; but she refused, and hurried off without 
a moment's hesitation. I noticed that there 
was a savage gleam in her eyes, as she left 
the room, and I felt puzzled and somewhat 
alarmed, * Where can she be going, and what 
for ? ' X asked myself several times. Then a 
fearful thought flashed through my mind» 
* Perhaps she is gone to get some poison or 
a weapon to kill the child ! ' I shuddered at 
the idea ; but the more I considered, the 
more probable it seemed. * What is to 
happen ? ' I thought further, ^ if she is de- 
termined to kill the child, she will do it. I 
cannot stop her ? ' For a moment I almost 
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resolved to apply to the police ; but I soon 
dismissed such an idea. Inform against my 
daughter ? Impossible." 

" What did you do ? " asked Foster, im- 
patiently. 

" I wrapped you up in a shawl and set out 
on foot in the direction of R — . I walked 
very quickly, for I was feverish and excited. 
My anxiety seemed to give me strength, and 
I did not feel fatigue. I could not help 
asking myself over and over again, as I 
hurried over the ground, * "Where is she ? 
what can she be doing ? ' At last I reached 
the bridge, and saw her running towards 
me. No one else was in sight. While she 
was still at some distance from me, I could 
see that her features were very pale, that her 
eyes had a savage wolfish expression in them 
and that her teeth were hard set. I almost 
trembled. What would she do when she saw 
you in my arms ? Would she snatch you from 
me and kill you before my very eyes ? Her 
madness and fury would give her the strength 
of a demon. She would overpower me. I 
should be unable to save you. We should 
both be hung as murderers. We could not 
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Tiope to escape. Her plans for raising herself 

to position and affluence would be frustrated. 

All would be spoilt. Quick as thought I 

fastened my own shawl round you over the 

other, and turning my back in the direction 

of my daughter so that she should not see 

what I was doing, I held you over the parapet 

of the bridge. I hesitated a moment. One 

solitary tear dropped on to the bundle. I 

longed to save you. I knew there was no 

Tiope for you if she could once get hold of 

you. It was possible, yes just possible, that 

you might be rescued from the stream. I 

looked round. With uplifted arms she was 

<3oming rapidly towards me. Involuntarily 

I retreated a step or two. * Stop ! ' I cried. 

She heeded not. * Conny,' I cried again, for 

pity's sake be quiet.' A scornful, mocking 

laugh was the only answer. There was no 

hope. I opened my arms. You fell. A faint 

.scream. A suppressed^ growl. A slight 

splash. I looked down. The rushes moved. 

The water was disturbed. I saw no more. 

The next moment she had come up with me 

and had seized me by the arm. * See ! see ! 

see I ' she cried, frantically, * I have got it.' 
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* What ?* I managed to stammer. * Poison T 
poison ! ' she answered, choking with the 
violence of her utterance — 

" Foster, there is little more to tell. Her 
madness passed off, and the following day 
she was herself again, and expressed sym- 
pathy for her conduct. I really believe it 
was your disappearance that restored her to- 
her proper senses. On her return, she seized 
and killed in a moment her pet dog. Then 
came the reaction. The terrible frenzy that 
thirsted for blood ; the mad rage that 
prompted her to kill ; the awful desire to 
murder were satisfied when she felt the poor 
animal's warm life-blood flowing over her 
hands. Then she wept and she was cured of 
her temporary insanity. Never has it re- 
turned to her. I intended to have gone back 
to the bridge that same night to see if you 
had been rescued, but I could not, and the 
next day we left for town, your mother 
refusing to put off our departure for even a 
single hour. The dog that saved you was 
mine. He was greatly attached to you, and 
followed me in my hurried walk without my 
knowing it. He must have sprung into the- 
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stream after you, and brought you to the 
bank. At the station, the following morning, 
I learnt that you had been rescued, and by 
whom. You may imagine how much I 
longed at times to know how you were 
getting on at Coombe Hall, and whether 
your adopted parents were kind to you or 
not. At last I summoned courage to go 
down to R — , to make inquiries. I walked from 
the station towards Mrs. Wilkinson's house. I 
stopped on the bridge. My emotion on again 
aeeing the stream to which I had consigned 
you, and which had so nearly been your death, 
was great. I stood for a long time leaning 
on the parapet and gazing down into the 
clear running water below, and thinking and 
wondering how you were getting on. A 
slight breeze was blowing the rushes and 
bending the long grasses that overhung the 
water. I experienced a sort of soothing, 
comforting sensation in standing there listen-^ 
ing to the stream's soft musical murmurings 
and the occasional croak of an invisible frog. 
I felt an exquisite calm stealing over me a^ I 
gazed down into the midst of the gently un- 
dulating rushes. I was calm because I knew 
VOL. m. K 
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that I had not killed you ! How long I should 
have stood on there I do not know. Sud- 
denly my quick ear detected a distant foot- 
fall. I looked up. A lady was coming 
towards me. I did not wish to be seen gazing 
so earnestly at the brook. I turned and 
slowly moved away. I heard a sound, half- 
a bark, half a growl. I looked round once 
more. A large dog was walking beside the 
lady. I recognised him, and I feared that he 
would recognise me, for he had suddenly 
stopped, and was looking at me in apparent 
wonder with his ears down. I quickened 
my steps. In a few seconds I was out of 
sight hidden by a turn in the road. At the 
same moment I heard an angry bark, and a 
gentle voice saying, * Rolfo ! Rolfo ! quiet.' 
I hurried on but soon the animal was up 
with me, and to save myself I turned aside 
and passed through a gap in the hedge. I 
ran across a field, the dog after me ; presently 
it caught me, and in a moment my dress was 
torn into shreds. Then, as though satisfied, 
it gave a last angry growl and disappeared. 
I have been to E — , several times since, but 
never again encountered the brave animaL" 
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She stopped. Her tale was told. Foster 
lad learnt the secret of his birth. 

" Did you tell my father the truth ? " asked 
JPoster, after a while. 

" Yes.'' 

There was a pause. 

" How did you know that I lived in The 
Wanderer's Grove, up in Yorkshire ? " he 
asked, reflectively. 

" I followed you there when you and your 
wife and son removed from London," was 
the answer. 

" Then you tracked my steps ; you pursued 
me like my evil genius. You played the part 
of a spy upon me. Why ? " 

" Because I knew the day would come 
when I should have to tell the tale of your 
birth, and I did not wish to let you slip out 
of my sight. I wanted to be able to find you 
at any time." 

" Did you follow me on my last fatal visit 
to R — ? " he asked, further. 

"No, I did not know you had left The 
Wanderer s Grove." 

After a short silence, Foster asked, 
suddenly : 
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"Why have you told me all this now? 
Why did you not still keep it secret ? " 

"For two reasons. Firstly, because I 
wished to see justice done." 

" Justice ! '* stammered Foster, mistaking^ 
her meaning ; " you intend, then, to betray 
me. You — ^my grandmother ! Oh, 'tis hard ! " 

" On the contrary, I wanted to make you 
a happy and a wealthy man." 

" Oh, you mock me cruelly ! How can I 
be happy now ? " 

Mrs. Randolf resumed, after a moment's 
consideration : 

" I can give you wealth." 

" What use ? what use ? '* 

" And lands and position. Think, I give 
you these." 

" You give them to me ? How ? " 

" By telling you that you are Mr.. Ross's 
son." 

The murderer stared at her from out his 
sunken eyes. 

" Do you not understand ? " 

" No." 

" Mr. Eoss is now dead ; you are his heir. 
You have but to prove your identity, which. 
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^th my assistance, you can easily do, and 
* Woodland Hall becomes yours. Charles Ross, 
who is now in possession of it, has no right 
to it ; he is illegitimate, and it is entailed." 

" What, there is another son ? I have a 
brother? And you did not tell me. A brother! 
low strange ! how strange ! " 

A half-brother," corrected Mrs. Randolf. 
No matter, he is still a brother ! And 
jou ask me to ruin him ; you wish me to go 
to him and say, * I am Mr. Ross's true son, 
and you are — nothing.' You want me to steal 
his inheritance. Oh, Mrs. Randolf, have I 
understood you rightly ? " 

" No, you do not steal his inheritance, for 
it is yours." 

" Mine ! and am I as worthy of it as he ? 
Impossible, Mrs. Randolf. I will not take it. 
I shall leave him in undisturbed possession. 
It is his ; it shall remain his. I have done 
too much harm already to add yet this — my 
brother's ruin. No, do not tempt me." 

" But think, you have a son ; you cheat him. 
You do him a^great wrong. For his sake — ^" 

" No, no — but yes — poor Charlie. Away, 
tempter ! away ! " 
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"Then you do not care for your son? 
You would leave him to starve, while Charles 
Ross spends your money." 

" Hush ! hush ! It must be ! What ! my 
son starving ? No ; but can I blight all the 
other's prospects. Can I take all from him,, 
and leave him to starve ? Impossible, I say 
again." 

Mrs. Randolf made a gesture of im- 
patience. 

" You are as foolish as your mother was, 
who refused to take her husband's money,'*" 
she said. " She preferred to suffer poverty 
for many months." 

" My mother would not take money from 
him who had wronged her, and you ask me 
to take everything from one who has never 
harmed me." 

" Why not take half ; there is enough for 
two?" 

" For Charlie's sake ; for dear Annette. 
Yes, half; I will ask my brother for half, but 
how ? without telling him the horrid truth,, 
and that would be a terrible blow to him I 
Alas." 

" He has been very happy all these many 
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years ; now lie must suffer," said Mrs. 
Eandolf, coldly. 

Her cruel nature was returning. She had 
no pity for the man who had ever been happy I 
She cared not what misery she inflicted on a 
kind, innocent, tender-hearted fellow creature. 
She would ruin him for the sake of a 
murderer ! Merciless woman ! 

But Foster shook his head. 

" Say no more," he cried. 

" It is but right he should know the truth," 
Mrs. Randolf continued. " Tell him." 

Poster turned from her, and rushed away ! 



CHAPTER VII 



FOSTER, YOU HAVE SAVED MB ! 



" Per me si va nella oitta dolente, 
Per me si va nell' etemo dolore. 
Per me si va tra la perdata gente." 



Damtx. 



Mr. Foster had intended going to see his 
mother the day after he had the good (or bad) 
fortune to learn from Mrs. Eajidolf the secret 
of his birth. His mother ! How strange it 
seemed to have a mother, after all these many 
years of supposed orphanage. How would 
she receive him ? This was the question he 
asked himself not once, not twice, not a 
dozen, but a hundred times. Would she dare 
deny that he was her son ? No, surely she 
would confess what she had done, and demand, 
nay, implore, forgiveness — forgiveness from 
a murderer ! ' Could he forgive her ? Could 
he bring himself to say, " Mother, your son 
forgives you ; live on in happiness, and forget 
what is past ! '* No, he felt he could not do 
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this. But those who have need of forgiveness 
should themselves forgive. Yes, it must be 
«o. He must forgive her, if she repent and 
•express regret for her conduct, and if she do 
not — well — well — what matter? The time 
will come when she will suffer remorse, and 
ihat will be a punishment, and more than a 
punishment. 

The beginning of February he journeyed 
once more northwards. He travelled by the 
morning train, and reached Leeds about the 
Tiour that is generally termed luncheon time. 
He felt so knocked up after this few hours' 
journey, that he determined to stay at Leeds 
that night, and, if necessary, the following 
-day. 

How terribly does a guilty conscience affect 
ihe health and strength of the whole body ! 
Here was a man in the prime of life, who, 
six months before, could, to use his own 
^ords, " have stood anything." His guilty con- 
science had reduced him to such a delicate, 
feeble state, that a short journey in a railway 
<;arriage completely knocked him up. Is it 
not then certain that when the mind is 
diseased, the whole body must suffer, or 
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rather, to speak more correctly, a guilty con^ 
science affects the system more surely and 
more disastrously than the most subtle slow 
poison. Had not Foster's general health been 
fearfully impaired, he would have thought na 
more of a journey from one end of England 
to the other, than a lady thinks of a quiet 
stroll in the garden, or a gentleman of a canter 
in the park. But a few weeks, a few days 
even, of the agonies of remorse suffice ta 
undermine the strongest constitution, nay, 
more, to destroy life in many, very many cases. 
Foster felt so utterly miserable, so despon- 
dent, and so broken in health the following 
morning, that he did not attempt to continue 
his journey, even though half-an-hour at the 
most would have sufficed to have completed 
it. He did not leave his room till past mid- 
day, when he had a " light breakfast '* (as a 
small roll, an atom of butter, and a cup of 
weak tea, with or without sugar, may be 
termed). In the afternoon he went out for a 
stroll, hoping that the fresh air (in Leeds the 
air is better than in many of our northern 
manufacturing towns) would revive him, and 
so far restore his weak, fainting condition as 
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to enable him to visit Mrs. Waining on the 
morrow. He strolled along the broad 
thoroughfare that leads from the station 
through the main part of the town to the top 
of the hill, and as he was returning to the 
hotel, having been out about half-an-hour, he 
suddenly felt a hand laid on his shoulder. 
An icy chill ran through him. Surely it wa& 
a detective arresting him for his crime ? He 
felt his legs sinking under him. Surrounding 
objects seemed to dance before his eyes, and 
in his ears he fancied voices whispered,. 
" Murderer ! murderer ! " In a moment he 
was lying prostrate on the pavement. 

He remembered no more. When he came 
to himself, he was lying on a bed in a strange 
room, his friend Brookes beside him, and with 
him an unknown gentleman, whom he at once 
guessed was a doctor. 

" Where am I ? " he gasped, as soon as he 
was able to speak. 

" Hush, hush ! " said Brookes. " Never 
fear ; you are in safe custody." 

" Great God, in custody ! Save me ! Mercy L 
I will escape ! " he cried, starting up. 

The doctor and Brookes caught hold of 
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him, and prevented his springing from the bed 
on which they had laid him. 

" I say, Foster, old boy, don't you recog- 
nise me ? '* said Brookes, in a kindly tone- 
^* What are you wanting to escape for ? Tou 
are quite safe here." 

Foster turned his eyes half-wonderingly, 
Tialf-incredulously on the speaker. 

« Am— I— in— prison ? '* he asked. 

" In prison, Foster ! what on earth should 
make you think that ? You are in my room 
in the great town of Leeds.'* 

The miserable man lay back quietly on 
hearing this joyful statement, and closed_his 
eyes. 

The doctor, meanwhile, had been pulling a 
pair of long moustachios, a la Napoleon, in a 
contemplative manner, and muttering to him- 
self something about, "Very strange, very 
strange, indeed ! " 

"What's the matter? what's distressing 
you, my good man ? " asked Brookes, 
presently, remarking the medical gentleman's 
abstraction. 

" Well, Mr. Brookes, to tell you the truth, 
I was thinking — " 
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" I could see you were," quickly interrupted 
the ever-jovial Brookes, " but we want to 
know what you were thinking about." 

The doctor glanced uneasily at the 
prostrate figure before him, and then made a 
sign to Brookes that he did not wish to speak 
in his hearing. 

" Man of mysteries," said the latter with a 
chuckle, " is it a secret you wish to confide to 
my keeping?" 

The medical gentleman frowned. " Come 
to the far end of the room," he whispered^ 
" and I will tell you what I have been think- 
ing, and still think, about your friend." 

" Say on." 

" Hush, I must only tell you. Oan*t you 
understand. It's a secret." 

" No, I can't ; what you've got to say you 
may just say here." 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. " As 
you please," he answered. 

" What's the matter ?" inquired the sick 
man, feebly. 

" Nothing, sir," was the doctor's quick re- 
sponse. 

Shortly afterwards he took his departure. 
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and Foster and Brookes were left alone 
together. 

Brookes drew a chair to the patient's 
bed-side and sat down. " Now, Foster," he 
began, "I want you to tell me what is the 
matter with you.'* 

" Nothing," answered Foster, slowly. 

" Come, come, that won't do for me, you 
know." 

'' It must." 

" Why not tell me when I ask you ? " 

" I cannot." 

" I might be able to help you." 

" Alas ! that is impossible." 

" Foster, if you will not tell me of your 
own free will I shall be obliged to guess at 
the truth." 

" You will not succeed." 

" Do you not know that the doctor sus- 
pected — " 

" Suspected ! who ? what ? " cried Foster, 
in a voice of alarm. 

" You." 

"Me! of what?" 

" I cannot say exactly of what, but depend 
upon it it was of some crime." 
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Crime ? '' and as he pronounced the word, 
Foster trembled so violently that even the 
bed shook. 

"Yes, Foster, he suspects you, and so 
do I.'' 

" You ! you suspect me ? Are you, then, 
so clean-handed yourself that you say this to 
me, Mr. Brookes? Have we not both — 
sinned ? " 

" I never set up to be a pattern of per- 
fection, but there are others who are worse 
iihan I am I '* 

To this Foster made no reply. 
Come, old boy," said Brookes, kindly, 

you know my faults, and I used to know 
yours. We frankly spoke of our doings 
formerly, why should we not do so now?" 

" I do not ask anything about you, and you, 
in return, must ask nothing about me." 

" Foster, your answers are as inexplicable 
as your conduct, and both fill me with alarm 
And — ^and, if I may say it, horror." 

"Let us change the conversation," said 
Foster, impatiently. 

" No, not till you have told me what I 
want to know." 
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" Then I shall not stay here a moment 
longer,'* said Foster, rising from the bed. 

" If you go away, I shall follow you.*' 

"No; no; pray don't; please don't !"^ 
cried Foster, beseechingly. 

" Listen, my friend," said Brookes, in an 
earnest voice, " since you refuse to tell me 
what you have done, I will tell you what I 
suspect." 

" No, don't. Can't you leave me and my 
affairs alone; that is all I ask, and God 
knows it is not much. For pity's sake let the 
subject drop." 

Nothing daunted, Brookes continued. "A 
few months ago, when we met at the station 
in London, you at first pretended not to hear 
or see me, and then tried to avoid me, but 
when I got into the train after you, and you 
were obliged to recognise me, you were as 
unlike the Foster I used to know as you could 
well be. You kept your head turned away 
as though afraid to show your face, as, doubt- 
less, you were." 

" Brookes, I command you to be silent." 

" When I spoke to you you would hardly 
even answer; when I offered you a paper 
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you would not take it ; when I mentioned 
your aunt's death to you you trembled, and 
seemed to shudder ; when — " 

" Oh Lord, hast Thou sent this man to tor- 
ment me ? " muttered the wretched Foster, 
clasping his hands together, and falling back 
on the bed in an agony of mind. 

"When a lady, and her husband aud 
daughter got into the carriage, and I, in the 
course of conversation, happened to make 
some allusion to your aunt*s death, you be- 
came suddenly ill, and said you must get 
out." 

" Silence, wretch ! silence ! '* 

" I helped you out of the carriage, and 
offered to accompany you to some quiet lodg- 
ing, or to assist you in any other way that I 
could. But you disdained my kind offers^ 
you refused to tell me what ailed you, and 
you seemed only anxious to get rid of me, as 
I now believe you really were." 

" Stop, wretch, or I will slay you, too ; ** 
cried Foster, in the fury of despair, 

Brookes smiled, but took no other notice 
of this threat. 

" Only a short time ago, when I chanced 

VOL. in. L 
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to meet you in the street, and, thinking to 
give you a grateful surprise, touched you on 
the shoulder, you appeared to shiver from 
head to foot, you called out something, 
which I, unfortunately, could not understand, 
and you fell down in a fainting fit on the 
pavement. Now, Foster, tell me, would any 
man, who had not committed some great 
crime, act in this manner, unless he were 
mad, which you are not." 

But Foster was unable to answer. He 
could only sob and moan. 

" Again, only a few minutes ago, that is 
to say before you had thoroughly regained 
consciousness, you tried to jump from the bed, 
believing that you were in prison. Why 
should an innocent man fancy himself in 
prison ? And now, if you wish, I will tell 
you the horrible conviction that has forced 
itself upon me — '* 

" Oh ! oh ! oh ! " moaned the miserable 
Foster. " I — I — '* He could not finish. 

" I believe you have committed the most 
hideous, the most unnatural, the most dia- 
bolical of crimes." 

" Spare — me, oh spare me ! ** 
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** I will no more spare you than you spared 
her. Foster, you made a remark just now, 
whicli alone is sufficient to condemn you. 
Had I no other cause to suspect you of being 
a murderer than hearing the threat you pro- 
nounced but a moment ago, I should still feel 
convinced of your guilt. Foster, deny if you 
can that you have shed blood." 

" I am lost ! I am lost 1 " 

" No, Foster, you are not. I will not be- 
tray you." 

" Lost 1 lost ! lost I " cried Foster again. 

" Hush, man, hush ! I tell you you shall 
not be betrayed by me. Your awful secret I 
will never divulge. The remembrance of our 
former friendship, the recollection of the many 
pleasant hours we have spent in each other's 
company, and, further, the grief it would be 
to me in after life to think that through me a 
fellow-creature had lost his life, even though 
that fellow- creature is a murderer : I say 
these considerations are sufficient to induce me 
to say, * Gro, wretch, I will not hand thee 
over to that justice which demands blood for 
blood; go, and may the terrible agony of 
mind, the horrible tortures of remorse, and 
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the frightful stings of an accusing conscience 
be a sufl&cient punishment for thy vile 
crime. Gk), and never let me see thee 
more/ " 

With a violent effort the murderer repressed 
his sobs su£Sciently to be able to speak. 

" It — is — true — true ! " he moaned, " I 
murdered her ; but pity me, pity me, I de- 
serve pit, more Zlftan-tL p„n«h. 
ment. You can — ^have — ^have — no — ^idea how 
— I have — suffered — since — since." 

It needed but a glance at the wretched 
man's attenuated form with his altered 
features, his hollow sunken cheeks, his deeply- 
wrinkled forehead, and his wild restless gaze 
to satisfy one of the truth of his statement. 

" I can see you have suffered frightfully, "^ 
said Brookes, " and from my heart I pity 
you. Yes, I do, indeed, pity you, though I 
hate your crime, and think that nothing could 
or can excuse it." 

After this there was a long silence, dis- 
turbed only by a sob or moan from the 
miserable murderer. 

At length Brookes spoke again : 

" Why have you come to Leeds ? " he asked* 
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" To — ^to — see— my — my mother," was the 
answer. 

"Tour mother! Wretched assassin, do 
jou still try to deceive me ? ** cried Brookes, 
in great wrath. "Will you not even now 
speak the truth ? " 

" It is the truth — I — ^I — have — just— dis- 
-covered — that — I have— a mother. I have 
found — out — the — history — of my birth — ^and 
parentage.** 

Brookes looked searchingly at the speaker. 

" What do you mean ? " he asked. 

" I have — ^have — -just learned where my 
mother lives — and — and her name.** 

" And who has told you ? '* 

**Mrs. — Mrs. — my — my — '* he could not 
pronounce the name : his companion, how- 
ever, mistaking whom he meant, asked : 

"Was it for telling you your mother's 
name that you murdered her?** he spoke 
<3oldly and with merciless distinctness. He 
had such a loathing for the crime of murder 
that though he pitied the murderer, knowing 
how utterly wretched he must be, yet he could 
not bring himself to speak to him as to an or- 
dinary individual. Would it not have been a 
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mockery to endeavour to console him or even 
to address one kind word to him when he 
felt for him only loathing, disgust, and horror ? 

" There was a — ^paper — a — document," 
stammered Foster. 

" Well, what about it ? " 

"It was — a — a — a sealed packet — and — 
and — contained — the — the history of— of — 
my life. But — did not — tell — ^me — ^the — 
names — of — of my parents." 

" Then who did ? " 

" My— my grandmother sent for — ^for — me 
and — and — told me all ; that — that — I am — 
I was — a rich man's heir ; that — ^had I— 
not — not been cruelly robbed — of — of — ^my 
birthright — I — I — should have — ^have — ^had 
no occasion — to — to work for — ^my living 
or — rather — rather — to — to — ^kill — " 

" What you say is very mysterious," said 
Brookes, reflectively, " what is the name of 
your supposed father ? " 

" Mr. Eoss," answered Foster, not daring^ 
to refuse to give him all the particulars which 
he might be pleased to think necessary. 

" Mr. Ross, of Woodland Hall? " 

"Yes." 
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" Then let me tell you that your statement 
is a foul lie — a lie, I say, from beginning to 
end. I happen to know this Mr. Ross, to 
whom you seek to impute some slander, per- 
haps some crime, and a nobler, a kinder, a 
more generous-minded man never lived.'* 

" It is true ; it is true ! I swear — " mur- 
mured Foster, knowing not what else to say. 

" Hush ! hush ! swear not what is false." 

" Oh, my God, he will not believe me, and 
Thou knowest that I speak the truth," sobbed 
Foster. 

" Wretch ! do you dare t;0 call the Deity 
to witness your disgraceful lies under the 
guise of truth." 

"I can prove to you — what — what — I 
have — said, and Mrs. Randolf, my grand- 
mother, told me that Mr. Ross is — ^is — was 
my father — and — and — a — ^Mrs. Waining my 
mother." 

" Do so, then." 

" Here — here — in — my — my pocket I have 
— the — the document." 

" What document ? " 

" The document — ^that — she — she — placed 
—placed — in the hands of— of — her solicitors 
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to be delivered — to — ^to me — a montli — ^after 
— after — her death — together with Mrs. 
Randolf's confession — written out by me.** 

" Let me see it.** 

Foster handed it to his ex-friend, who 
walked over to the window with it, as by this 
time it had grown dusk. 

** I was — to — to have gone to see Mrs. 
Waining to-day.*' 

" And why did you not go ? ** 

" I felt so faint and — and — weary, and — 
and — and ill.** 

" As far as your supposed father, Mr. Ross, 
is concerned, you may save yourself the 
trouble of going to Woodland Hall if you are 
thinking of doing so.** 

" Why ? '* 

" Because Mr. Ross is dead.'* 

" I know it. Alas ! But perhaps it is — 
as — as well. He will never — ^know — know — *' 

" That his son returned the kindness of the 
lady who brought him up by murdering her. 
No, it is as well that he should never know 
that." 

" Mercy ! mercy 1 ** cried Foster, holding 
his hands to his ears. 
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" And now, miserable man, we must part, 
never again to meet. I shall go downstairs 
:and tell the landlady to give you whatever 
jou may require in the way of food, and to 
let you stay here till you have sufficiently re- 
<50vered to bear the journey to your mother's, 
or wherever else you may choose to go.** 

" Oh ! oh ! " sobbed the murderer, " do not 
think too badly of me. Remember what 
my — my — life has been. I have known 
neither father nor mother, nor any other re- 
lation, for— ^f or — she was not — my aunt.'* 

" But she was to you as father, mother, 
♦brother, and sister." 

" Oh, I was born to — to wealth and cheated 
— cheated out of my birthright. Surely — my 
— my parents — are — somewhat to blame.'* 

"Parents have no right to desert their 
'Children, it is true ; but neither has the de- 
ifierted child a right to take the life of his 
guardian." 

"No — no — no — but pity me. I would 

submit — to — to — the most dreadful tortures 

to undo what has been done. Oh, think what 

my life since — since that night has — has been 

And what it henceforth must be. I, in my 
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blindness, in my ignorance, in my folly be- 
lieved that with her gold — I — could be happy — 
but — but — now — ^nowl know — thatnoamount 
— of — gold can calm the conscience, now — I 
am sure there are — many — many things, mil- 
lions and billions could not buy, now I am con- 
vinced that with wealth ill-gained one can 
never, never know the meaning — of — of that 
sweet word happiness. And without happi- 
ness what — what is the use of — of life ? " 

Brookes hung his head, he knew that h& 
himself was far, very far from being a pattern 
man. (Alas, have we not all our faults ! ) He 
knew that he had planned and plotted to 
cheat a step-brother out of money which was 
rightly his ; he knew that his life was far 
from being what it should have been ; he 
knew that he had broken the laws of heaven 
and , earth many and many a time ; and he 
knew that, though he seemed to enjoy life, 
yet, in truth, he was not really happy— no^ 
not so happy as the labourer toiling from 
morning till night to earn an honest liveli- 
hood. 

" Oh ! oh ! " moaned Foster again, " I 
have — killed — her and — and — what have I 
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gained P . . . Oh, death, deliver me froia 
my terrible agony ! " 

" Yes," murmured Brookes, with a shudder, 
** death would be a release — Unhappy man, 
for your own sake let me entreat you not to 
take your life ; it belongs not to you," he 
added, sinking his voice almost to a whisper, 
" death would be a great happiness, but you 
must not throw yourself into his arms. . . . 
And now I leave you.** 

" Ah, Brookes, Brookes, would that I were 
in your place ! would that I could go away 
as you will, leaving behind you — Oh, that 
the past few months could fade away from my 
memory as a dream. Would that I could 
begin a new life and never, never look back 
on what has been ! Would that I were 
starving or in prison — but innocent ! Oh, 
Brookes, what can I do to atone ? Whither 
can I flee for peace ? Look at me ! look ! 
look ! See my wasted frame ! Behold the 
distortion of my features ! Observe the^ 
ghastly pallor of my cheeks I Notice my 
feeble strength, my want of appetite, my 
nervous-trembling, and — and — oh, Brookes, 
never, never, never do what I have done. 
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Profit by my experience and lead a good, use- 
ful, and busy life in the future. Repent and 
reform, for you, too, liave sinned. Repent, 
I say, before it is too late, and let me at least 
have the satisfaction, however slight, of know- 
ing that my crime has saved the soul of a 
fellow-creature — of you, who were once my 
•dearest friend — ^Repent ! — Reform I *' 

Brookes stood at the door listening to the 
miserable man's despairing, and, at the same 
time, entreating words. 

For a long time he was silent— thinking. 
Then a change seemed to come over him ; 
the sternness of his features relaxed ; and in 
a low soft voice of deep, deep feeling he 
spoke again : 

" You are right," he said. " You bid me 
repent : you entreat me to reform 1 Yes, I 
will ! — I will ! and when in the distant future 
I find myself the husband of a loving wife, 
and the father of happy children, I will 
think of you, and address a prayer to that 
Being whose existence I no longer doubt — 
a prayer to have mercy on you. I see the 
terrible consequences of sin, and, henceforth. 
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I will avoid it. Foster, you say it will in a 
measure console you to know that you have 
been the means of saving a fellow-creature,, 
then I promise you now, at the moment of 
parting, to begin a new life— a life of honesty 
and patient industry. I promise you to shun 
the society of all those bad characters with 
whom I used formerly to associate, and, 
further, I promise you to do all in my power 
to help those erring ones with whom I may in 
future come in contact. Never will I forget 
this day, this hour. I have learnt the in- 
valuable lesson that a life of recklessness, 
idleness, and uselessness, not only is the 
most miserable of lives, but that it may lead 
to worse things — to crime — ^to murder. 
Poster, you have saved me, I thank you — 
and I pity you. We shall never meet again, 
but I sjhall never forget what you have done 
for me. You have saved me, and I shall be 
ever grateful to you ! " 

" No, we shall never meet again," mur- 
mured Foster, " for I seem now to feel that 
death is at hand to release me. Your words 
have comforted me, oh, so much — so much.'^ 
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An expression of calm resignation, of joy- 
ful hope, almost of happiness, lit up for a 
moment his pallid cheeks : he closed his 
eyes, and sank back on to the bed — exhausted. 

Brookes went out from his presence an 
altered man. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



MiLNDOLA's LETTEB. 



** Whither is fled the Tisionarj gleam ? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? '* 

WOEDSWOKTH. 

A DAY or two later, Mrs. Foster received the 
following letter from Mr. Mandola : — 

"My dear Annette, 

" The Grange is yours. I know you 
must be in a very fever of impatience to 
hear the result of my interview with Mr 
Waining, so, without a moment's delay, I 
hasten to tell you the good news. Yes, 
Annette, The Grange is absolutely, wholly, en- 
tirely yours. The Grange, house, park, fields, 
woods, farms, all — ^all is yours. I cannot ex- 
press half the joy I feel at being able to say 
as much. Yes, my dear friend, no one has a 
better right to it all than you, no one is more 
worthy of it than you, no one would make a 
better use of the money than you, no one — 
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but I need say no more. I am very, very 
pleased. You are now in a position of 
affluence and comfort, and great happiness is 
in store for you. I congratulate you, Annette, 
with all my heart. 

" And now I must give you an account of 
everything that happened. Of course, the 
first place I went to on leaving you was The 
Grange. The servants there had been in a 
great state of alarm and excitement at the 
mysterious disappearance of Mrs. Merton, 
and were just sending off to the police when 
they received a telegram from her to say that 
she was quite safe, and that they were not to 
institute any inquiries on her account. It 
was thoughtful of her to send the message, 
and it was very stupid of me not to have done 
so before I left home. 

" Some of the servants were inclined to 
disbelieve the telegram, and urged that the 
police should be at once communicated with ; 
the majority, however, decided to wait a 
little, and so, fortunately, I arrived in time 
to reassure them, and prevent the summon- 
ing of the police. I am glad that they were not 
called in, for if they had been, Waining 
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would certainly have been suspected of 
murder, and, indeed, his conduct looked very 
suspiciou;s. 

" He had left The Grange early in the 
morning for town without giving any address, 
or alleging any excuse for his sudden depar- 
ture. This is just what one would suppose a 
murderer would do, and it is as well a de- 
tective was not set on his tract, as well for 
all parties — for him as he is spared the de- 
served ignominy of arrest and imprisonment 
— for you, as you obtain immediate possession 
of The Grange, without the pain of knowing 
that you were instrumental in ruining a 
fellow-creature — and for Mrs. Merton, as she 
is now amply provided for in the future, and 
is saved from the danger and folly of seeking 
a useless revenge. 

" There was nothing more to do at The 
Grange then, and I went home. The follow- 
ing morning, * having obtained leave of ab- 
sence from the oflBce,' I went up to London 
to try and find our friend. 

" Fortunately, I knew his club, and the 
lodgings he usually occupied, so I hoped I 
should succeed in finding him. 

VOL. III. M 
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" I inquired first at the club — ^he was not 
there ; then I went to the lodgings, and was 
told he had not been seen. Just as I was 
turning away, wondering where I should go 
to next, the landlady came to the door and 
heard the servant say — 

" * He always comes here when he*s in town, 
so I expects he must be in the country still/ 

"* Who's that your talking about?' she 
asked. 

" * Mr. Waining, ma'am.' 

" * What of him ? ' 

" * This gentleman, ma'am, thought as he'd 
come up to town, and I was a saying as he 
haven't,' said the servant. 

** * Then you're saying what's not true ; 
he is in town.' 

" * Do you know where he is staying ? ' I 
hastily asked. 

" * Yes, sir, at No. 15, up the street.' 

" * Doesn't he usually stay here ?' I in- 
quired. 

" * Tes, he has always done so, sir, till this 
time. Why he didn't come now I don't 
know. I am sure I have made everything 
very comfortable for him.' 
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** * How do you know he is gone to No. 
15?' I asked. 

" * Know it, sir ! why don't I know the 
names of all the persons as lodge in this 
street and the next. I hear aboat a new 
lodger an hour after his arrivaL My friend, 
Mrs. Bell, came down and told me he'd come 
last night. She knew that he was my lodger, 
and was surprised as I'd lost him. She thinks, 
sir, as he's up here this time on the quiet. I 
should have said nothing about his being in 
London if he'd come to me ; but as he's 
given me up — well, he must take the conse- 
quences.' 

" I left her talking in the same strain, and 
made my way to No. 15. 

" * Show me into Mr. Waining's room,' I 
said to the servant who opened the door. 

" * He's not very well, and does not wish 
to be disturbed,' I was told. 

" I explained that I was his particular 
friend, and that he would not mind seeing 
me. She showed me his room, and I 
walked in unannounced. He was standing 
facing the fire, one foot on the fender, his 
hands behind his back, and his gaze fixed 
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abstractedly on the burning blaze. He did 
not hear me enter. I stood a moment watch- 
ing him, and wondering what would be the 
result of our interview. 

* Mr. Waining,* I then said. 
He was so deeply engrossed in his own 
thoughts that he did not hear me even now* 
I went up to him, and laid my hand on his 
shoulder. He trembled violently, and wheeled 
round to confront me. 

" * Who — ^who are you ? * he stammered. 

" * Do you not recognise me ? ' I asked. 

" * Mandola ! ' he exclaimed, starting back 
a step, * you here ? * 

** * It would seem so,* I answered, coolly. 

" * What — what the devil do you want ? ' 

" * To see you, Mr. Waining.* 

" * To see me ; and why, pray ? ' 

" * On a matter of importance.* 

" ' About what ? * 

" ^ About The Grange.* 

*^ He frowned disagreeably. 

" * What have you to say to The Grange ? * 

" * I come on the part of its owner.' 

" He coughed slightly. 

** * I am its owner,* he said, nervously. 
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" * Pardon me, you are not/ 

" * Who dares to say ttat I am not ? ' he 
asked, now thoroughly aroused, and glaring 
at me furiously. 

" * I do,' I answered, as coolly as before. 

"He clenched his fist, and stamped his 
foot, and I thought for a moment that he was 
going to strike me. He checked himself, 
however, and, turning on his heel, walked 
with rapid strides to the window. 

" * It is a stupid joke,' he muttered, * and 
I cannot bear jokes.' 

" I hastened to undeceive him. 

" * I never was more serious in my life,* I 
£aid. 

" * Then you must be labouring under the 
influence of some foolish delusion ; you must 
have lost your senses,' he cried, crossly. 

" *As you did, when you committed 
forgery,' I quickly rejoined. 

" ' What ? ' he screamed, turning suddenly 
pale. 

" ^ I say it is you who lost your senses, 
when you thought to rob a defenceless lady 
of her property.' 

" * It is not true,' he cried, * it is a vile lie I 
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a lie ! ' lie repeated. * Some one has been 
telling you a ridiculous story whicli you are 
foolish enough to believe/ 

"He had somewhat recovered from the 
start my words had given him, and hoped to 
brazen out the danger. I, however, was 
quite a match for him, and simply re- 
marked — 

" * Mrs. Merton has been telling me a 
strange story, which I am not foolish enough 
to disbelieve.' 

" I was watching him as I spoke, and I 
noticed that he clutched at the window-sill 
for support. But still he tried to deny the 
charge. 

** * Mrs. Merton,* he said, slowly, and with 
an effort to appear calm, * I don't know such 
a person.* 

" ' How strange ! ' I remarked in a cutting 
voice, * that you should have tried to murder 
a person whom you did not know.' 

"I wish you could have seen the effect of these 
words. They humbled him in a moment. He 
made no further attempt to gainsay me. He 
merely sank into a chair and moaned, * I am 
ruined, I am ruined ! Oh, cruel fate.' 
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** I waited for some seconds and then asked — 

" * Do you still think me labouring under 
the influence of a delusion ? ' 

" He did not answer, and I went on — 

** * Is it true that you forged the signatures 
to Mr. Barton's will ? ' 

" Again no answer, only the pitiful and oft- 
repeated cry, * I am ruined ! Oh, cruel fate ! * 

" * Did you make Mrs. Merton swear not to 
tell what she saw you doing and threaten to 
kill her if at any time she denounced you ? * 
I asked further. 

" * Ah ! alas ! I am lost ! I am ruined ! ' 

***Is it possible that you really wished to 
murder her ? '* I continued. 

" * Oh no, no, no,' he now cried. 

" * Can all this be true ? Answer me and 
speak truly, your liberty — ^your everything is 
at stake.' 

" He started up and made a rush for the 
door. 

" ' Not so fast,' I said, intercepting him, 
•you cannot escape.' 

" * I will ! I will I ' he cried, * stand back ! ' 

" * No, you must listen to what I have to 
say.' 
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" For a moment he hesitated ; for a moment 
he glared at me with an expression of ill-con- 
cealed fury, then he turned and walked slowly 
to the window. 

" * Since you know all/ he said, bitterly, * I 
am in your power. You and your friend, 
Mrs. Foster, will have no pity. I shall be 
condemned to life-long imprisonment. I ex-- 
pect no mercy. I ask none ? ' 

'* * Will you confess everything ?' I asked, 

* will you quietly give up The Grange ? Will 
you swear never to injure Mrs. Merton ? ' 

*' I waited a few seconds for his answer, but 
he said nothing, and I continued-^- 

" * You robbed Mrs. Foster of her birth- 
right. You forced an innocent woman to 
conceal your villainy. A word from either 
would ruin you utterly. Shall that word be 
spoken ? ' 

" Again I waited for an answer, and waited 
in vain. 

" ' I tell yoUjMr. Waining, that you are lost 
if— ' 

" ' Stop ! ' he cried, turning suddenly round. 

* I will hear no more. Would you torture 
me with cutting words? My secret is 
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known, thanks to a woman's treachery ; 
years of imprisonment will be mj lot ; bat I 
will live throngh them and be revenged on her. 
She shall see that I can keep my oath. Yes, 
the thought of future vengeance will sustain 
me and enable me to bear the horrors of im- 
prisonment. I shall have time to plot and 
plan,* he continued with terrible earnestness, 
* nothing shall save her fi^m my furious 
wrath.' He crossed his arms on his breast 
and strode towards me, * Now I am ready,' he 
.«aid, * send me to prison, I will make no at- 
tempt to escape. It would be useless.' 

" I motioned him back. 

" * You have still a chance,' I said. 

" • A chance ! Yes, when my term of im- 
prisonment is over. A chance ! cruel 
mockery. A chance ! when I am a ruined 
and disgraced man ? ' 

** * You are not yet ruined ; you are still 
free ; the word has not been spoken that will 
proclaim your infamy to the world,' I said 
further. 

" He looked at me a moment in doubt and 
^wonder. 

* What do you mean ? ' he cried, sharply. 
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" * Simply that if you agree to certain con- 
ditions you will be spared.' 

"He retreated to the far corner of the room 
shaking his head slowly. 

"^ ^ I understand/ he muttered, ^ I can buy 
your secrecy.' 

** ^ "What ? ' I stammered, utterly taken 
aback at these words. 

" *How much do you demand ? ' he went on. 

" The truth instantly flashed across mymind.- 
He was going to offer me a bribe ; he had 
forgotten that you knew already the whole 
truth. I fairly trembled with horror that he 
could think I would take money to keep from 
you what is yours. Miserable wretch ! 

" * What is your price ? ' he asked again. 

"The words recalled me to myself, and I 
hastily undeceived Jiim. 

" * Fool ! ' he cried, angrily, ^ you trifle with 
me. Go, I will listen to your mocking words- 
no longer — I spared ? The idea ! Who is to 
spare me, I should like to know ? I had 
mercy on Mrs. Merton and spared her life ? 
Fool ! fool ! that I was ! She would have 
no mercy on me now. She would not spare- 
me ? No, indeed I ' 
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*« * But another wilL* 

" 'Another ! Who ? ' 

" * She, whom ron injured by word and 
deed.' 

"* Mrs. Foster?* 

« • Yes.' 

*' * What is this vou sav, Mrs. Foster would 
spare me r* 

" * She would^ slie wilL* 

" * Because she thinks it more blessed to for- 
give than to be revenged.' 

** He considered a moment, his features re- 
laxed into a cold, bitter smile, and he pre- 
sently resumed — 

" * Say no more, I was sure you were mock- 
ing me, I know it now/ 

^' * I am serious,' I said, * at such times as 
this one does not joke.' 

" He fixed his keen eyes upon me, and I 
went on. 

" * You shall be spared, as I have already 
told you, on certain conditions.' 

" * But by whom ? The secret is known to 
my bitterest enemies. Women are relentless,, 
unforgiving, unbending 1 ' 
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" * Nevertheless, she to whom you have beau 
the bitterest enemy is willing to forgive you. 
Mrs. Foster will have mercy.' 

" He rushed up to me and laid his hand 
roughly on my shoulder. 

" ' What do you say ? ' he cried, * what — 
do — ^you say ? Mrs. Foster — ^forgive — 
mercy — I do not understand.' 

" * If you will quietly give up The Grange, 
and promise never to injure Mrs. Merton, you 
will be forgiven.' 

'' * I do not understand,' he cried again, 
* Mrs. Foster forgives. No, no, it is impos- 
sible.' 

" His hand dropped from my shoulder, and 
he moved away back to the window, repeat- 
ing the words — 

" * It is impossible, it is impossible.* 

" * Do you agree ? ' I asked, anxious to bring 
matters to a conclusion one way or the other. 

** * To what ? ' he asked, as one in. a dream. 

" * To give up The Grange ? ' 

" ' I must ! I must ! It will be taken from 
me. I am ruined. Alas ! and you talk of 
mercy.' 

" ' I mean it. I am in earnest.' 
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She — will — spare — me — me, her 






* It is not ; it caonot be true ? * 

•* * It is tme ! * I said, very positively. 

^ He groaned and put his hands to his fore- 
head. He judged others by himself. He 
had ever been revengeful, selfish, and unfor- 
giving, and he could not believe that others 
were different. He could not understand 
that one whom he had so greatly injured 
should spare him. It seemed to him impos- 
sible. He was not even then convinced, but 
when, at length, he really believed me, his 
emotion got the better of him, and he fairly 
broke down. Bursting into tears, he wailed 
continnally for several minutes — 

*' * She forgives me ; what nobleness ! what 
kindness. Such conduct is truly great. She 
forgives ! she forgives ! * 

" Presently, and without my asking him, 
he frankly confessed everything in the follow- 
ing words : — 

** * You may have heard,' he began, * that 
your friend, Mrs. Foster, wrote a very toueh- 
ing letter to Mr. Barton a few months before 
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his death, telling him that she was in the 
greatest distress, and supplicating him to 
forgive her and save her. I happened to be 
present when the letter arrived, and I noticed 
his violent emotion as he read it. He would 
have acceded to her piteous entreaties, he 
would have forgiven her, he would have sent 
her the money had I not prevented him. I 
was his evil genius, whispering vile words in 
his ear. I steeled him against her. I per- 
suaded him to write the cold, cruel letter that 
he did. I was the merciless wretch who 
stepped in between a father and his daughter, 
and prevented a reconciliation. When the 
answer was sent I know he regretted it. I 
am sure if Mrs. Foster had written again he 
would have forgiven her. If she had come 
to see him, and pleaded in a woman's gentle 
way, all would have been well. She would 
have become his beloved daughter once again. 
I almost think he expected another letter. 
Every morning for a week after he enquired 
in a nervous way — * What letters ? ' and when 
they were given to him he turned them 
quickly over and read the addresses, as 
though in doubt and expectancy . Once or 
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"twice he siorhed wearilv, and threw them 
aside half angrilv- He was too proud, too 
haughtj, too stem to write and acknowledge 
that he regretted what he had done, and to 
express himself willing to forgive her. He 
would not do this, but he longed for her to 
give him another chance. She did not. She 
-could not tell what his feelings were, and so 
when he died she was not forgiven. I was 
present during his last moments, as you 
know, and was closeted alone with him for 
some little time. Once he confessed to me 
that he would like to see her. Again I 
worked him up into a fury against her, again 
he vowed he would not forgive her, again — 
again, and it was at my instigation ! It is 
strange, but he never suspected my motives. 
He died cursing her. . . . 

*"* * She arrived early the following mominor^ 
but he was already dead ; it was too late ! I 
believed I was safe as far as The Grange was 
concerned. He had told me I should have 
it, and full of confidence I went up to London 
to inquire about the will. His solicitors 
knew nothing about it. I began to get 
alarmed. "Fancy if he has died intestate 
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and she gets it all," I said to myself. I 
would not believe it. Had he not told me 
that everything should be mine? I went 
back to The Grange, and searched amongst 
his papers in the library for the document, as 
I was convinced it must be somewhere. At 
last I found it. I found it, but it was useless. 
It had not been signed I Hoping she would 
write again or come, he had put off signing 
it from day to day, and, I suppose, at the last 
moment he forgot it, or else he thought he had- 
done it. I was horror-struck at this discovery. 
I sat on in the library hour after hour, as one 
stupefied, as one in a dream. Again and 
again I said to myself — " It is not true. I 
have made a stupid mistake," but I had only 
to glance at the blank space at the bottom of 
the foolscap sheet, to satisfy myself that I 
was not mistaken. Once I seized it, the 
sight of it was hateful to me. In another 
moment I should have torn it into a thousand 
pieces and cast them from me in the bitter- 
ness of my fury. I had it in my hands when 
— when — a brilliant idea occurred to me— 
brilliant? yes, I thought it brilliant then. 
Why not write his name at the bottom of the 
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paper ? I laid it down again untorn — 
crumpled only. I smoothed it out. Then 
another thought destroyed for a time the 
momentary hope. The witnesses ? how 
should I manage about them ? Could I 
bribe two unscrupulous people to sign their 
names ? Dare I run such a risk ? Dare I ? 
No. Then I must bow to my cruel fate, 
destroy the paper, and go back to London, to 
my debts, and to my evil associates, and leave 
the place to her ! Again I seized the paper, 
again I was in the act of tearing it across the 
middle, when another idea occurred to me. 
Why not sign three names ? Three ? could 
I ? Mr. Barton's and two witnesses' ? . . Yes. 
The two witnesses must be dead ; they must 
have been friends of Mr. Barton, and they 
must have been at The Grange at the right 
date. Again I searched amongst the papers 
in the desk, and, presently, I found a letter 
signed John J. Elwel, and dated January 
17th. I knew he had died early last year 
and that he had been very intimate with Mr. 
Barton. I read the letter, at least this part 
of it : " I have just seen Hendy. He says he 
is anxious to consult you about the new 
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cottages at Lone's Vale, so I offered to drive 
him over to The Grange to-morrow afternoon. 
Expect us about 4." Hendy ! Hendy I he, 
too, was dead. He died last July. Could 
I find a letter signed by him? Again I 
searched and searched, for a long time with- 
out result, but at length I came across a 
receipt signed, William Hendy. " Well done ! 
Well done ! " I cried in my delight, " The 
Grange will be mine. Dead men tell no tales. 
I am safe from all chance of detection." 
Still I must be cautious. I must think of 
everything. Had John Elwel and William 
Hendy really come to The Grange on the 
afternoon in question ? Were they alive ? 
I would ask the old butler. I did so, and 
his answer was satisfactory. Elwel had 
driven Hendy over in his dog-cart, and for 
two hours they had been closeted with Mr. 
Barton in his library. So far all was satis- 
factory. It now only remained for me to 
copy the names and insert the date. Hendy's 
handwriting was large and bold and very 
plain. There were no ornamental flourishes 
to the signature. Elwel's, on the contrary, 
was small and cramped. It was underlined 
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by a waving stroke, I expected it would be 
the most difficult to copy, but I found that 
the former was much the most troublesome. 
Again and again did I trace the characters 
on slips of note paper, first with a pencil, and 
then with a pen, and every time the copy 
differed in some slight degree from the 
original ; but I persevered, and at last suc- 
oeeded. I produced a fac-simile of the sig- 
nature that I considered sufficiently exact. 
Yes, it would do— I spread out the will 
before me and commenced with Mr. Barton's 
signature. It waif written •' Then I began 
to copy Elwel's. The most difficult I would 
leave for the last. It was finished. I paused 
a moment to steady my hand, for the excite- 
ment made me tremble. Again I took up 
the pen and bent down over the document. 
Suddenly a noise as of the banging of a door 
rang through the silence of the room. It 
startled me. I sprang to my feet in great 
alarm. What could it be? Had any one 
stolen in upon me unawares? I scarcely 
dared to think. I rushed to the door. I 
threw it open and looked out. A woman 
was turning the comer of the passage. 
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" Stop 1 " I called out, but the next moment 
she had disappeared. A frenzy seized me. 
I would kill her sooner than that she should 
betray me. I was mad with rage. I knew 
that she had seen me, or she would not 
flee away in such evident alarm. I fol- 
lowed her. I caught her up in the con- 
servatory. I brought her back with me 
into the library. I held her in a grip of 
iron, and made her swear not to betray 
me. She was too terrified to refuse long. 
She swore, and I released her — satis- 
fied ! . . . . You know the rest,' he 
concluded, sinking his voice almost to a 
whisper. 

" * Mrs. Merton thinks you tried to poison 
her, and that that is the cause of her illness ; 
is it true ? ' I asked. 

" A nervous tremor seized him. He shivered 
all over, but he answered in a hoarse voice — 

" ^ Yes, I gave her a slow poison at different 
times, intending to kill her inch by inch. I 
did not succeed. It is well. I am not a 
murderer.' 

" « Why did you want to kill her ? ' I asked, 
* she had sworn not to betray you, and for 
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several montlis had kept her word; you 
might have guessed sbe would continue to do 
so/ 

" * Yes, yes, I should have trusted her ; but 
I was afraid — afraid." 

" * Continue your tale,' I said, * for there 
are many things that still puzzle me.' 

" ^ I will,' he cried, almost savagely. 
^ You shall hear all in a few words. My 
father and step-sister were going abroad just 
about that time, and I thought it would be a 
good plan if I went with them while the will 
was being proved. My solicitors could act 
for me, and if the forgery should be dis- 
<50vered, I would be out of the country, and 
could easily escape to America, where I 
would be quite safe. I went abroad for a 
couple of months. I could not enjoy myself. 
I was nervous and uneasy in my mind, and 
I always dreaded opening my letters. My 
father noticed that there was something 
wrong and asked me once what it was. Of 
course I did not tell him. "We came home 
again. I stayed in London more or less in 
hiding, for I did not yet consider all danger 
over. All went well till a fortnight ago. 
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when I met one of my old friends, and he 
told me a strange tale of a woman's treachery 
and deceit. " Never trust a woman," he said 
to me, " even if she swears to you, by all that 
she holds most dear, to keep a secret ; she 
will be sure to betray you. No matter how 
much she might wish to keep it, she will not 
be able. She must talk, and she will be 
certain to say something that she should not." 
In a word, my friend so alarmed me that I 
scarcely knew what to do. To bave to 
murder Mrs. Merton would be, indeed, 
terrible, and yet if there was a chance of her 
betraying 'me, I must. I must 1 A day or 
two later I went down to The Grange in a 
very nervous state. I saw Mrs. Merton, and 
questioned her. She assured me she had not 
breathed a word that could in any way betray 
me. I longed to believe her, and trust her,, 
and yet, somehow, I dared not. My friend's 
words kept continually recurring to my 
mind — " Never trust a woman ! " and simuU 
taneously with this thought, occurred another, 
" It is so easy to kill her, and with her death,, 
all danger is at an end ! " That night I 
formed the vile resolution. Yes, I would do 
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it ! She should die !— murdered by slow- 
degrees. The next day she was taken sud- 
denly ill. I had given her the first dose of 
poison. This was how I managed it. When 
Mr. Barton was alive he always had afternoon 
tea, she used to make it for him. I had, for- 
tunately, kept up the custom. Punctually 
at five a servant brought in the tea things, 
she following to make the tea and pour it 
out. I had the poison in a small packet con- 
cealed in my palm. I had weighed out the 
exact quantity for the first dose. I had 
studied chemistry, and I knew how it would 
affect her. She would be taken as if in a fit, 
which would slowly pass off, leaving her 
weak and prostrate and sick. She poured 
out a cupful of the tea and handed it to 
me and turned to leave the room. It was 
too hot to drink it, and I spoke to her to 
delay her. I walked to the window with the 
cup in my hand. I drank off three parts of 
it at a gulp, and quickly tearing open the 
packet, emptied its contents into the re- 
mainder of the tea. " Why, Mrs. Merton,'' 
I exclaimed, distorting my face and wheeVin 
suddenly round, " what have you ^^^^ ^^ S 
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tea this afternoon ? I never tasted such stuff." 
" What's the matter with it, sir ? " she asked. 
" I am sure, I don't know," I said, " just try 
it." I handed her the cup and watched her 
put it to her lips and take sip after sip. " It 
is very odd," she said, " it is quite bitter. 
Shall I make some fresh ? " " No," I replied 
turning away, for I could not bear to look at 
her after what 1 had done. " Well, sir, I will 
get the cook to taste it, too, perhaps she will 
know what is the matter with it." " Yes, 
yes," I cried seizing at the idea with avidity, 
for I knew that the cook's tasting it would 
completely disarm any suspicions she might 
form of foul play, when she was taken ill. 
" By all means give some to the cook, and to 
as many of the other servants as will try it," 
I said, as I hurried from the room. Three 
servants tasted it, and declared there was 
nothing the matter with it only it was a little 
stronger than usual. They tasted it and felt 
no evil effects from it. But Mrs. Merton 
was taken suddenly very ill. ** She had been 
seized with a fit," they said, " she had not 
been looking well lately, and had complained 
of a headache. It was nothing serious. She 
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urould soon be better ! Her mother had been 
hysterical. Fits were hereditary.*' Thug 
was her ilbiess explained. I ordered a 
■doctor to be sent for. I saw him and asked 
him what he thought was the matter with 
Tier. " Nothing very much " was his answer, 
and I agreed with him. Xo one suspected 
anything. She was not very bad, she would 
.-soon get well, so they thought, so I said, but 
I knew differently. In less than a week, the 
^ngel of destruction would have carried off 
her spirit — dissolution would have set in ! 

" * The next day I stole into her room while 

;she was asleep and mixed the second dose of 

poison with her medicine. That night she 

was worse, and still no one suspected foul 

play ! How should they r What object, they 

would ask themselves, could I have in des* 

troying one of my servants ? None, surely ! 

Once when I went in to see her, I asked her 

what the doctor said was the matter with her, 

.she replied that he did not know. '^ Xot 

know ? •' I repeated, " what a fool the man 

must be.'* But secretly I rejoiced. Another 

-day passed* The evening was at hand. The 

night was rapidly approaching — ^her last! 
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Ere the sun rose on the morrow, the third 
and last dose would be given. In a few 
hours I would be a murderer I I could not 
remain quiet for two minutes together. I 
almost think the servants must have noticed 
my agitation. Several times I thought of 
sparing her. Surely she would not break 
her oath and betray me ; but continually the 
warning words sounded in my ear, " Never 
trust a woman ! " I retired early to my 
room. I threw myself dressed upon my bed. 
Whether I slept or not I do not know, but 
for a time I seemed to lose all consciousness. 
Everything was forgotten. At last eleven 
struck ! It aroused me. I opened my eyes.- 
I thrust out my arms before me ! I was in 
darkness. I had left my candle burning on a 
chair beside the bed. It had. gone out. 
What had extinguished it? What? The- 
wind? There was none; my door was shut. 
Accident ? Could it ? Had I done it in my 
sleep? Had 1 9 Fate? What is fate? does 
it exist? Is it some incomprehensible, myste-^ 
rlous, invisible power working in secret for 
man's good — and harm ? Was this an omen ? 
an evil omen ? an omen of coming ill ? 
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Should I again close my eyes and allow a 
soothing sleep to overtake me ? Yes, no, no f 
I got up. I relighted the candle. I cautiously 
opened my door and looked out and listened. 
All was silent ! all was dark. The servants 
liad retired. The way was clear. Five minute& 
would suffice to do the deed. . . . There ! 
there ! I see myself now standing trembling 
at her door ! trembling I trembling ! Hark \ 
what is that sound ? 'tis the grating of the lock 
as I turn the handle. Now I am inside. I am 
gazmgather. I am pitying her. I am wishing 
I could spare her. — She sleeps. She knows 
not that a would-be murderer is watching^ 
her. Now I approach her medicine- table. 
I have the poison firmly clutched in my right 
hand. A moment more and it will be done — 
a moment but — but — again I am plunged 
into darkness, such darkness I The night- 
lamp is suddenly gone out. Fate ! fate I it is 
fate I ... A startling cry escaped me. Harm 
her now I could not ! Fate has saved her. 
She must be spared. I rushed back to my 
own room greatly wondering I The next 
morning I left The Grange. I could not 
bear to see her again just then. I had no- 
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idea that she had seen me and flown to pro* 
claim my villainy to the world/ 

" * No, not to the world/ I interrupted ; 
^ those who know it will not repeat it. Tour 
secret is safe in our keeping.* 

" * Yes, yes ; you are very good to me ; you 
are very kind. I only am bad. I am un- 
worthy your forgiveness/ he cried suddenly. 

"* Then you agree to the conditions?' I 
^sked. * You will not seek to revenge your- 
self on Mrs. Merton ? ' 

" * I agree/ he quickly answered. * I am 
in your power ; you spare me. I owe you an 
eternal gratitude. I swear that I will endea- 
vour to forget what is past, and never by 
word or deed attempt to injure Mrs. Merton. 
Nay, more, I will make her an allowance, as 
some slight return for all that she has suffered 
through me ; it is but right.* . . . 

" Well, Annette, I need not weary you with 
further details. I will only add that he is 
taking steps to make over The Grange to 
you and yours absolutely ; that he is to pur- 
chase an annuity for Mrs. Merton, and that 
when everything is arranged he is to leave 
England for an indefinite period. I am sure 
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we can trust him. If, as I believe, what lias- 
happened will be the means of reforming 
him ; if he turns over a new leaf ; if he Uvea 
henceforth an honest, upright, and useful life, 
you wiU have the comfort of knowing that in 
forgiving a fellow-creature you have also 
saved him I 

" Annette, once again I congratulate you, 
" And remain, more than ever, 
" Your friend, 

"Henby Mandola/* 



CHAPTER IX. 



SANS SOUCI. 



" Alcnn non pno saper da chi sia amato 
Quando felice in bu la ruota siede, 
Per5 c' ha i veri e i finti amioi a lato, 
Che mostran tutti una medesma f ede." 



Ariosto. 



Sans Souci is a great, square, red-brick 
building of no artistic and little architectural 
merit. 

ItstaDds in an isolated and exposed position 
on the summit of a bleak hill without a tree 
near it. 

It is comfortable enough inside ; but its 
external appearance is far from prepossess- 
ing. 

Mrs. Waining is well satisfied with it. At 
first she longed for something grander and 
more imposing, but she has gradually got 
to like it. Subject at times to fits of melan- 
choly, and perhaps, remorse, she finds a 
strange consolation in the dreariness of the 
spot. 
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Occasionally, when more than usually de- 

;spondent, she would wander away from her 

home and not return till late at night, and 

then always with red eyes, as though she had 

been weeping. 

These fits of sorrow only troubled her now 
:and then ; at other times she was cheerful 
enough. She was of a cold, haughty, un- 
bending disposition, and, it must be confessed, 
tyrannised not a little over her husband. She 
was, however, as a rule kind and gentle to- 
wards her daughter — the young lady whom 
Hoss loved 



The first Friday in February was a cold and 
-disagreeable day. Dark, lowering clouds ob- 
scured the sun, and that peculiar and by no 
means pleasant perfect stillness which is so 
often the precursor of a storm reigned on all 
sides. 

Though cold, as we have said, there was, 
at the same time, a certain wearying oppression 
in the air which was almost painful ; at least, 
Mrs. Waining found it so, and yet she, as a 
rule, cared little what the weather might be* 
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She was generally content to take it as she 
found it. 

She was having an afternoon stroll in the- 
garden. She had not been many minutes 
there when she was joined by her daughter^ 
who was not feeling very well this afternoon 
and came out to see whether a little gentle 
exercise would do her good. 

" I don't suppose many people will come 
to-day," said she to her mother, after they 
had taken a turn or two in silence. 

" Why not, my dear ? " inquired Mrs. 
Waining, somewhat sharply. 

" They won't like to come out in the storm." 

"Pooh! there's no storm yet, and they 
can easily manage to get here before it com- 
mences and to stay here while it lasts, which 
won't be so very long. I am sure I never 
care for rain," were her words, spoken some- 
what irritably. 

" Nor do I as a rule ; but don't you feel a 
certain lassitude and despondency to-day ? I 
seem quite unable to give my mind to any 
serious thoughts, and any exertion is irk- 
some to me. The weather is decidedly un- 
healthy." 
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I agree with you; it is unhealthy weather, 
and most disagreeable. But tell me, what 
do you want to give your mind to serious 
thoughts for? What has happened, or is 
likely to happen ? " 

The daughter hung her head. 

" You know, mama, Mr. — " 

" Mr. Jameson ? " • 

" Yes ; well he has — ^has — " 

" Proposed ? " 

" He has proposed." 

" Then I congratulate you, my dear. 
When did it take place — ^the proposal, I 
mean?" 

** But, mama, I have refused him." 

" Refused him ! Nonsense, child ; you 
can't be serious.*' 

" I assure you — " 

" My dear Constance, you don't know your 
own mind." 

" I cannot marry him." 

Mrs. Waining looked at her in amazement. 

" What do you mean ? " she asked. 

" I cannot marry him," she said again. "I 
do not love him." 

" Quelle idee ! Throw away so advantageous 
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a chance merely because you do not love Idm ? 
My dear, I am surprised at you." ' 

The young lady blushed deeply. 

" I have been trying to think the matter 
over," she said, " but — but — " 

" I cannot conceive what you can have to 
think about it at all for ? " 

"There is the other," murmured the 
daughter in a whisper. " I — love — him." 

•* What other?" 

"The young — ^young — man we met — 
abroad," she stammered. 

Mrs. Waining laughed. 

" Do you mean to pretend you care for a 
young man — a mere boy — whom you saw 
once, and who, though several months have 
elapsed since you met him, has never put in 
an appearance here ? Why, my dear, I don't 
even know his name. Tell me now, if he cared a 
pin for you, would he not have come to see 
you? He must have returned to England 
long ago." 

"He has had a terrible misfortune," an- 
swered the daughter, simply. 

"How do you know that?" was the 
mother's quick rejoinder, "you have not been 
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carrying on a secret correspondence with liim 
I suppose." 

« No." 

" Then how do you know what you state ?' 
How can you know?" 

" I saw it in the paper." 

"In the paper?" 

"Yes; about a couple of months ago,'* 
said the young lady, a tear glistening in each 
of her bright eyes. 

" You say there was an account of an acci- 
dent to him in one of the papers. What was 
the nature of the accident ? " 

**It was not an accident. It was — was 



worse." 



"What was it then ?— his death ? " 

The daughter shivered. 

" No," she answered. 

" Then tell me what it was.'* 

" The death- of his father." 

" I should not have thought that the dearth 
of a' parent would keep a young man away 
for long from the object of his affections,'* 
said Mrs, Waining, in a sneering way ; for 
she was annoyed at the young lady's folly. 

SKfe had heard soitiething about her daugh- 
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ter having taken a fancy to a young man she 
met abroad when she and her father were 
travelling together, but she had never allowed 
her daughter or her husband to tell her any- 
thing about the affair, believing that it was of 
" no importance,'* and would be " forgotten in 
no time," and this is how it happens that she 
did not even know the lover's name. 

Had she done so, it is probable that she 
would not only have forbidden any sort of 
engagement, but would have taken care to pre- 
vent all chance of the young man and her 
daughter ever meeting again. 

In answer to her somewhat unkind speech^ 
the daughter said — 

" He loved his father very dearly." 
" Evidently; better than he did you." 
" Oh, mama," said the daughter, blushing 
deeply at this cruel thrust. 

"Well now, my dear, if you take my 
advice, you will think no more of the bird in 
the bush, but make sure of the bird that is 
in hand." 

The young lady shook her head. 

" I cannot marry any one but my lover .'' 

" But do you not know that marriages 
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now-a-days are simply affaires de convenance f 
It is only a question of the most eligible 
husband, and it seems to me that Mr. Jameson 
is worthy of you. He is rich, young and 
handsome, what more can you want ? Of all 
the men about here, I should say he is the 
most suitable.'' 

" He may be a most estimable young man, 
and I do not for one moment wish to say 
anything against him, but simply I cannot 
marry him. Had I never known Charles — 
the other, I mean — I dare say I could have 
liked him well enough, but as it is, I do not 
care for him in the least. I will never consent 
to marry a man I do not care for, and, I 
might say, in direct opposition to the dictates 
•of my heart." 

"Well, of course, you must do as you 
please. All I can say is that I think you are 
very foolish," said Mrs. Waining, in an angry 
tone. 

" I believe that marriages de convenance 
always end in sorrow and misfortune, and I 
am determined not to make the experiment," 
said the daughter, heroically. " What would 
a woman give in exchange for her happiness ? 
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or how would it profit a woman to gain the 
wealth of Croesus, and lose her own happi- 
ness ? Mother ! mother ! love is not a thing 
to barter or sell ; do not try and persuade me 
to do so." 

" I have told you what you ought to do^ 
and shall leave you to do it or not, as you 
choose. It is no business of mine, youknow."^ 

This was a very favourite expression of 
Mrs. Waining's when she was put out, or 
when any one, as on the present occasion,, 
opposed her wishes. 

" Thank you, mama," said the daughter^ 
*' if you think I ought to marry a man merely 
because the marriage appears to you to be a 
suitable one — ^" 

" It is a suitable one." 

" Merely because the marriage is a suitable 
one, then all I can say is that I do not think 
as you do." 

** Of course you do not ; you never do. It 
certainly is most wonderful how blind some 
people are to their own interests. Here is a 
young man with everything to make a giri 
happy— position, money—" 

" And so has Mr. Ross." 
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" Who ? Who did you say ? " stammered 
Mrs. Warning. Had a thunderbolt fallen 
within a few yards of her, she could not have 
looked more terrified or trembled more 
violently at this unexpected announcement, 
or rather at hearing her daughter pronounce 
a name which — 

" I said that as far as position and riches 
are concerned, Mr. Charles Ross is quite as 
eligible as Mr. Jameson," said the daughter, 
not noticing her mother's confusion. 

** Who ? who ? " gasped the trembling Mrs. 
Waining again, as though not yet able to 
believe her ears. 

" Mr. Ross, of Woodland Hall," answered 
the daughter, with her eyes fixed on the 
ground, and, apparently, too absorbed in her 
own meditations even now to notice her 
mother's terrible agitation. 

Without another word, the latter quitted 
her daughter's side, and walked towards the 
house. 

At the door a servant met her with the 
announcenaient that a stranger wished to see 
her for a few minutes privately. 

" Merciful Heavens ! " she cried, forgetting 
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the presence of the servant, " 'tis he ! What 
in the world am I to do ? Constance can 
never marry him." Then turning to the 
servant, she said, " Tell the gentleman I am 
not well enough to see any one to-day." 

The servant did as he was desired, but 
came back to say that the gentleman was 
*' very sorry if he inconvenienced Mrs. Wain- 
ing, but that he had come on business of the 
utmost importance, and would beg the favour 
of an interview, if at all possible." 

"What sort of a man is he?" inquired 
Mrs. Waining. 

" He is not very old," replied the servant, 
" but he does look terrible ill, ma*am." 

Mrs. Waining sighed. 

" There cannot be a doubt about its being 
Am," she murmured, " and I shall have to 
see him, and — and — " 

" What did you please to say, ma'am ? " 
asked the servant. 

" That you may show him into the small 
drawing-room, and tell him I shall be with 
him in a few minutes." 

The servant bowed, and retired. 

Mrs. Waining sat down on the nearest 
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-chair to compose herself for the interview. 
At that moment a vivid flash of lightning 
was seen, followed by a violent clap of 
Ihunder. 

Two storms were about to commence ! 



CHAPTER X. 



"my mother! 



If 



'* Bnt pleasnres are like poppies spread. 
Ton seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snowfall in the riyer, 
A moment white — then melts for eyer ; 
Or like the borealis race, 
That flit e'er yon can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow^s lovely form, 
Evanishing amid the storm." 



BUKNS. 



Two storms were about to commence. 

As Mrs. Waining opened the library door,, 
the first began. 

Whom did she find in the library ? 

A tall, trembling, ghastly-looking figure- 
was standing in the centre of the room, his 
arms crossed on his breast, his sunken eyes 
fixed on the door, and his thin, colourless lips 
contracted into a mournful smile. At the 
moment of Mrs. Waining*s entrance, a vivid 
flash of lightning gleamed forth from the dark 
clouds, and lighted up for a brief second the 
stranger's wan and ghastly features. 
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Mrs. Waining stood in the doorway and 
trembled, and clutched at the door itself for 
support. 

She gazed at the figure before her in horror 
and dread and fear; she gazed at him, and 
her heart sank within her. 

For what purpose was he come ? Not to 
demand the hand of her daughter in marriage, 
surely. 

Was he the son of her other husband? 
Yes and no. 

He was not the son she meant — not the 
young man whom Conny loved — not the son 
she expected to see. 

He was Mr. Ross's son, and her son, and 
he bore not their name. Mrs. Wainiug fancied 
she had seen him before, but where ? when ? 
She tried to think, standing there in the door- 
way with the thunder rolling and reverbera- 
ting from cloud to cloud above her, with the 
vivid flashes of lightning shining ever and 
anon into the now gloomy chamber, with his 
aad, sunken eyes fixed upon her, with a con- 
Bpiousness of impending misery overwhelming 
her, and with her heart beating wildly with 
very fear. 
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She tried to think, and she could not ! 

And the minutes glided slowly by. 

Neither spoke. 

Were they both afraid — afraid of what they 
had to tell and be told ? or was it that the 
mother and son meeting thus could not end 
this first and last long-lingering gaze ? 

The stranger knew that he was in the 
presence of his mother — that mother whom 
he had supposed was dead — that mother who 
had so unnaturally abandoned him — that 
mother who had so grievously sinned — that 
mother who had never loved him — that mother 
who at one time would have murdered him 
— that mother who was now in his power — 
his mother ! and what a mother I 

But Mrs. Waining knew not that she was 
in the presence of her son — that son whom 
she had never known — that son whom she 
hated with so great a hatred — that son who 
bore not her name — that son who had re- 
jected the love of his adopted mother — that 
son who had stained his hand with the blood 
of her who had been kind to him — that son 
who had committed the awful crime of 
murder ! — her son, a man fast hurrying to 
the grave 1 
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This woman — ^this unnatural mother — and 
this man — ^this cold-blooded murderer — 
gazed at each other in silence and surprise. 
The gaze of the one denoted horror and abject 
terror; the gaze of the other sadness and great 
suffering. 

Both knew that the interview would be Sr 
very, yery painful one ; both shrank from it, 
as a criminal shrinks from death. 

And yet, now that they had met, they 
could not stand facing each other for ever. 
No, terrible truths had to be told. 

At length Mrs. Waining motioned the 
stranger to a chair. He shook his head. 

" Please — sit — down," she said, with a 
great effort, and clutching more firmly at the 
door. 

" No — ^thank — ^you," answered the stranger, 
in a voice that sent a horrid shiver through 
every nerve in the trembling woman's body. 
It was the sort of voice that believers in 
spiritualism and supernatural phenomena 
would expect to hear at the time of a 
** manifestation." The words were simple 
and polite, and yet the tone in which they 
y^ere uttered was — terrible ! 

Presently Mrs. Waining spoke again — 
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" You — wished — ^to — ^see — me ? *' she said. 

" Yes." 

" May — I — ask — th^n — who — you — are? 
To whom have I the pleasure of speaking?" 

" Not yet," was the answer, ** for a few 
minutes longer my name, my real name, at 
least, must remain unknown. At present I 
am Mr. B." 

The voice now was cold, but painfully calm. 

Mrs. Waining slightly bent her head in re- 
cognition of this half -confidence. 

" Let me beg of you to take a chair,** she 
said, anxious above all things to conciliate 
him by politeness. 

" Not here," he said, " not in this house.*' 

" Sir ! " stammered the unfortunate lady 
in fear and anger. 

" Not in your house, Mrs. Waining," con- 
tinued the stranger, in the same calm, icy 
tone. 

" What do you mean ? " cried the trembling 
lady, advancing a step nearer the speaker, 
and clenching her hands. 

" Simply, that in a house occupied by you 
I cannot sit down," returned the stranger, 
with a sickly smile. 
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** Have you come here to insult me ? " 

" Not to insult you only/' 

" For what other purpose ? " 

** To tell you things it is but right you 
:should know.*' 

*' There is nothing I want to know that 
you can tell me." 

" I think there is at least one thing." This 
he said, with another &int, unpleasant smile. 

"What?" 

" Shut the door and lock it, that no one may 
disturb us, and I will tell you," said the 
stranger. 

" What I lock myself in with you ? " 

" Yes." 

" I will not." 

" Then I will do it for you." 

He strode past her, shut the door noise- 
lessly, locked it, and put the key in his 
pocket. 

Mrs. Waining was too surprised to attempt 

to stop him. 

He returned to his former position in the 
middle of the room, and stood facing her in 
such a manner that the lightning-flashes 
lighted up his pale, sunken cheeks, making 
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them look still more cadaverous and hideonSir 

" Now we can talk without fear of inter- 
ruption,'* he began ; " but first, since you 
were so kind as to beg me to be seated, let 
me be equally kind and beg you to sit down."' 

" Sir ! your impertinence exceeds anything 
I have ever known," cried Mrs. Waining, her 
fear beginning to give place to rage. 

" What I have to tell you is likely to oc- 
cupy some time," continued the stranger, as 
unmoved as though she had not spoken ; " I,. 
therefore, request you not to tire yourself 
unnecessarily by insisting on standing. You 
will require all your strength, I assure you.'' 

"The man is mad," murmured Mrs. Wain- 
ing, retreating into the corner of the room. 

" I am not mad," returned the stranger, 
" though it is a wonder that I am not, after 
all I have sufi^ered." 

The horrid gaze of his sad eyes fol- 
lowed her even into the corner of the 
room. She now quailed beneath it. What 
could he want, this dreadful man ? Was he 
indeed a man, or was he some demon from 
below ? Would he torture her first, and then 
kill her ? 
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** What do you want ? " she asked, " tell 
me quickly, for I am not well." 

Her voice trembled; her words were 
humble ; her fears were returning. 

** I must ask you a few questions, when 
you have answered them, you will, I am sure, 
begin to understand the nature of the im- 
portant business which has induced me to 
enter the house of a person for whom I en- 
tertain the strongest feelings of aversion,'* 
was the answer. 

"Mr. — ! Sir! I do not understand!'* 
screamed the enraged Mrs. Waining. 

" Perhaps not, but you soon will." 

" If you dare to address — such words to 
me again — as — ^you used just now, I shall 
ring the bell, and order my servants to show 
you the door." 

" Indeed ! As the door was shown to you 
a quarter of a century ago by your husband, 
I suppose ? " 

" What ? " screamed the unfortunate lady, 
both enraged and terrified. 

" Allow me to ask you whether your 
memory is suflSciently good to enable you to 
recollect certain events which occurred nearly 

VOL. III. p 
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thirty years ago ? Do you remember your 
first visit to Paris ? " 

" Events I — thirty years ago ! — Paris — 
What does he say ? '* 

" I ask you if you remember your first visit 
to Paris ? " 

Mrs. Waining left the comer of the room, 
and advanced boldly towards her persecutor, 
her left hand pressed to her side to still the 
wild beating of her heart, her right arm up- 
lifted, her head thrown back, and her eyes 
flashing fire. Surely if looks could destroy a 
foe, Foster would have perished on the spot, 
and she would have been spared the terrible 
misfortune of hearing what he had to relate. 

" Who are you ? " she cried, " and by what 
right do you enter a gentleman's house and 
insult and frighten an innocent and harmless 
woman ? Do you think, sir, that Mr. Wain- 
ing, if he were here, would allow a man like 
you, with neither the appearance nor the 
manners of a civilised being, much less of a 
gentleman, do you think, I say, Mr. Wain- 
ing would allow his wife — " 

" His mistress ! " interrupted the stranger, 
still unmoved. 
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The effect on Mrs. Warning of this remark 
was terrible. She trembled from head to 
ioot, her arm dropped to her side, her head 
sank, her cheeks became almost as ghastly as 
the stranger's, and the first cry of agony 
broke from her. 

At this moment a violent clap of thunder 
shook tihe house to its very foundations. 

Foster watched her half-angrily, half- 
pityingly. 

Soon, however, she regained her presence 
of mind, and, raising her head again, 
if not as proudly, at least as high as before, 
she exclaimed scornfully — 

" How absurd of me to mind the ravings 
of a madman. I am Mr. Waining's acknow- 
ledged wife, and no one has dared to say that 
I am anything else.*' 

" Because no one knows," returned Foster, 
in the same' calm, cutting voice that he had 
assumed at the commencement of the inter- 
view. Mrs. Waining did not reply, and Foster 
continued — ». 

" I hardly think it can be necessary for me 
to tell you the name of your real and only hus- 
band, as you must know it as well as I do." 
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Mrs. Warning felt that a crisis was at hand 
if she did not take means to stop it by quit- 
ting the room and breaking up the interview* 
She approached the door and tried to open it. 
She had forgotten that it was locked, and the 
key in the stranger's pocket. 

She turned round and faeed her tormentor^ 
and said — 

** I must ask you for the key." 

For the third time a sickly smile appeared 
on his thin lips. 

" T cannot give it to you yet," he answered. 

" What — what do you mean ? You will 
not dare to detain me in a room of my house 
against my will/' cried Mrs. Waining. 

" It is not your house." 

" It is my husband's, which is the same 
thing." 

" It is not your husband's." 
^ " Sir ! — ^but when a man is mad it is but 
waste of time to argue with him," and she 
strode across the room to the bell-handle. 
She stretched forth her hand to pull the bell, 
when — what did she hear ? Who spoke ? 
Could it be the stranger who pronounced 
these terror-striking words ? 
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** I am not as mad as was Mrs. Ross when 
«he wished to murder her first-born son." 

The words were uttered so plainly, so 
•calmly, so slowly that there was no mistaking 
them. 

The hand that Mrs. Waining had put 
forth to ring the bell dropped powerless to 
her side, and she sank panting into a chair. 

" Yes, Mrs. Eoss — ^for that is your legiti- 
mate name — you must certainly have been 
mad that day when you snatched your son 
from your mother's arms to kill him. Fancy 
a mother running eight miles to buy poison 
to destroy her infant.'' 

Mrs. Waining did not answer. For the 
moment she seemed to have lost the power 
of speech. 

" Do you know who saved the child's life, 
Mrs. Eoss ? " 

No answer. Not a murmur, not a sob. 
Only her fingers worked nervously, her teeth 
were hard set, and her eyes half closed. Her 
.sin was known, her shameful conduct had been 
discovered. The man before her knew her, 
but she knew not hiqi. No, and never even 
suspected who he was. How was it that even 
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DOW her thoughts did not revert to him 
whom she had deserted ? How was it that 
it did not occur to her that it was her son 
who confronted her ? We cannot tell. It 
not unfrequently happens that we rack our 
brains in vain endeavours to solve some 
mystery, which, once explained, appears to 
us so surprisingly easy that we wonder how 
the truth should have remained hidden, 
even for a moment. Thus it was with Mrs. 
Waining. She ought to have guessed at once 
who her tormentor was, and yet she could 
not. 

" Do you know why Mrs. Randolf carried 
away your son, Mrs. Eoss ? " pursued Foster, 
in the same calm, steady, unmistakable tone 
of voice. 

Still she did not answer. 

"Then I wm tell you." 

" No, no, no," she now screamed, putting 
her hands to her ears. 

" It was to save the child's life." 

Mrs'. Waining groaned. 

" If she had not taken it you would have 
murdered it, Mrs. Ross." 

" Mercy ! " moaned the distracted listener. 
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" Whj should I have mercy on you whea 
you would have had no mercy on the child ? 
And now, since you seem to have forgotten 
the history of your past life, I will tell it you. 
I need not go back further than your first 
visit to Paris, where you met Mr. Boss, of 
Woodland Hall, then a young man with a 
great yearning to love some one. He soon 
learned to love you, with all the passion that 
natures such as his are capable of loving." 

A sob from Mrs. Waining interrupted him 
at this point. 

" Mr. Ross and Miss Randolf were married 
after a short engagement, and Mr. Ross and 
his wife quarrelled in a very few months. I 
scarcely think it can be necessary for me to 
enter into details of their quarrel ; but justice 
compels me to say this much, * you were not 
to blame for it, you were innocent then ! ' " 

Mrs. Waining started to her feet with a 
loud cry. 

*• Wretch ! " she screamed, " how — ^have — 
you — found — out — all — this ? '* 

" No matter, Mrs. Ross. Since it is the 
truth and I know it." 

" But how ? how ? how ? " 
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" SuflSce it to know that I have found it 
out, and that it is the truth." 

Mrs. Waining ran up to him with uplifted 
arms. 

" Tell me," she cried. 

" No.'' 

"You are a demon — a spirit of darkness 
from the regions of hell," she moaned, too 
distracted, too miserable, and too enraged to 
know what she was saying. 

Foster, who had never for a moment lost 
his presence of mind and composure, 
answered slowly — 

" I am a human being like yourself, Mrs. 
Koss." 

" Impossible. 

" It is true. Touch me ; feel me if you like. 

" Then who are you ? Wretch ! I ask by 
what right have you unearthed my secrets ? 
And for what purpose have you come here 
now to torture me with a recital of events 
long past and forgotten ? Take care ! I 
warn you ! There is no knowing to what 
ends a woman's rage may lead her. Take 
care, I say ! " 

" Mrs. Eoss," said Foster, slowly, " the 
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greatest kindness you could do me would be 
to strike me dead at your feet this very in- 
stant." 

His voice this time had a strange hopefulness 
and yearning it it. For what was he yearn- 
ing ? she wondered. Could it be for death ? 

Was it the words or the tone of voice that 
affected her ? It is hard to say. She re- 
tired to a chair at the furthest end of the 
room, and burst into a passionate fit of 
tears. Who can say whether they were the 
tears of contrition or of rage ? The stranger 
.stood as before in the centre of the room with 
his arms crossed on his breast, watching her. 

And without the storm was raging furiously. 

" Mrs. Ross, shall I tell you why you 
wished to kill your son ? " resumed the 
stranger, after a long pause. 

" Stop, stop ! I will hear no more." 

" You wished to kill him that you might 
be free to marry another man. You had no 
womanly feelings, no motherly tenderness ; 
jou thought only of advancing — " 

" Stop 1 " 

" You thought only of your worldly pros- 
pacts ; you cared not whom you injured, or 
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how you sinned, so long as you secured your- 
self a comfortable home and a good position 
in society." 

" Wretch ! " 

" To do this you sold yourself to the 
highest bidder. You cared not for Mr. 
Waining ; it was not love that induced you 
to marry him. Had any one richer or greater 
than he proposed to you, you would have 
married that person. But, enough, you be- 
came to all intents and purposes Mrs. Wain- 
ing. You managed cleverly ; you have kept 
your former marriage a secret all these years, 
now, however, it is known by me." 

" By you ! By a miserable unearthly-look- 
ing stranger ! By a man who dares not tell 
his name ! By a sneak, an adventurer — who 
having meddled in things which do not con- 
cern him—" 
*' They concern me as much as they do 

you." 

" I say you have meddled in my affairs 
which do not concern you, and by some means 
have learned a secret which you think I will 
pay you to keep." 

"You mistake, Mrs. Ross, I have not 
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oome here to demand moDey and to threaten 
you with exposure and ruin if you refuse 
it/' 

" Then I am at a loss to understand your 
object in prying into my affairs, and coming 
here to relate to me events long since past 
and forgotten," said Mrs. Waining, trembling 
from head to foot. 

" It is that you may acknowledge that you 
have done wrong, and repent, and be forgiven 
while there is yet time," he answered, very 
slowly. 

Mrs. Waining glanced uneasily at him. 
Could he be in earnest, or was he only mock- 
ing her ? What was it to him whether she 
repented or not ? Who was to forgive her ? 
Not her first husband, surely ; for she had 
not injured him. It was he who had injured 
her. She now was guilty, and so was he. 
She could not be forgiven by him, and he 
could not be forgiven by her ; besides, was 
he not dead ? 

"What do you say ?" she cried, sitting up 
in her chair ; " if it is money you want tell 
me so at once, and — and — Yes, if your de- 
mands are not too exorbitant they shall be^ 
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satisfied; but you must never come here 
again, never. Do you understand ? ** 

" Mrs. Eoss, if you were to offer me the . 
wealth of the world I should refuse it.'* 

" Eefuse it ? '* stammered the astonished 
and terrified lady. 

*' Yes." 

"Why?" 

" Because I now know that money can 
never give comfort to the aching soul ; because 
I have now learned the great lesson that— 
that money alone is powerless to make us 
happy in this world; because the desire to 
obtain money has — has been my ruin ; because 
in the hopes of becoming the possessor of 
thousands, I gave away my soul; because 
wealth now would be useless to me ; because, 
!Mrs. Eoss, money from you I could never 
take." For the first time his voice trembled, 
and his emotion got the better of his com- 
posure. >; 

" You cannot take money from me ; then I 
ask you once again, Who are you ? " 

" I am he whom you sought to slay. I am 
he whom your mother protected. I am he 
whose life was saved by a dog. I am he 
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whom Mrs. Wilkinson adopted as her child. 
I am he who in a fit of madness slew his pro- 
tector. I am your son, and I am a murderer ! '* 

At these words a piercing scream of agony 
and despair broke from Mrs. Waining. She 
fell back in her chair in a scarcely conscious 
state. 

And Foster still stood in the middle of the 
room, with his arms crossed on his breast, 
and his eyes fixed upon the prostrate form of 
his mother. He gazed at her in pain, and in 
sorrow, and in pity. He gazed at her, and 
knew that he was revenged I He gazed at 
her, and felt that he had struck her a blow, 
from which she would never recover. He 
gazed at her and knew that he had brought 
misery upon a happy family. He gazed at 
her, and as he gazed his eyes filled with tears 

" Alas 1 " he moaned, " I now believe I 
should never have come. I should have left 
her in the undisturbed possession of her ill- 
gained position and fortune. I have lifted 
the veil that covered the past. I have taken 
upon myself a duty which was not mine. 
Forgive me. Lord, if in doing so I have dis-^ 
pleased Thee ! " 
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Was it in answer to this prayerful cry that 
at that moment a violent clap of thunder shook 
the earth like an earthquake ? And the rain 
descending in torrents, who can say that it 
was not heaven's tears for the man's crime 
and the woman's sinfulness ! 

Foster trembled, and bowed his head. 

For a long time neither spoke. 

At length there was heard a knock at the 
door. 

Mrs. Waining could not answer. She knew 
that if she did so the knocker would detect 
something unusual in her voice. 

" Mama," said a soft, tender voice, ** are 
you there?" 

No answer. 

"Mama," said the voice again, in a louder 
tone, " tea is ready." 

Still no answer. 

The door-handle was turned, but the door 
would not open. 

"Mama," cried the voice for the third time, 
and in evident alarm ; " what are you doing ? 
why have you locked the door ? " 

Mrs. Waining prepared herself for a great 
effort — the effort of answering her daughter 
in her naturally calm voice. 
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" My dear,'* she began, " I — I am very busy 
just now. You can take tea without — me. 
I will — join — ^join you presently." Her voice 
trembled a little, but the daughter did not 
notice it, or if she did she made no remark 
about it. She merely said, " Mr. and Mrs. 
Watson are in the drawing-room," and hurried 
away. 

As soon as the last sound of her retreating 
footsteps had died away, Foster spoke. 

"Mrs. Ross, you now see that I had a 
right to look back and bring to light the 
mysteries of the forgotten past. Look at 
me," he continued, " and see if you can trace 
Any likeness in me to your long-deserted 
£on — ^to the child whom you abandoned in 
infancy." 

Mrs. Waining covered her face with her 
hands. She could not look. Was it not a 
murderer who was standing before her ? 

" Listen to me for a few minutes longer," 
resumed Foster. " I know the whole history 
of your past life, and it is but right that you 
should know the whole history of my past, 
and how it was that your son became a mur- 
derer.*' 
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" No more ; oh, I cannot bear it I" moaned 
Mrs. Waining, in a very agony of mind. " If 
you would not drive me mad, stop ! " 

" I do not wish to drive you mad, and the 
few more words I have still to say will not 
do so. Listen. Mrs. Wilkinson loved me 
Avith all the devotion of a mother. She gave 
me the name of Foster — Geoffrey Foster — ^and 
told me that I was her nephew, and that my 
parents were dead. Alas, how ungrateful is 
man ! How ungrateful was 1 1 I rejected 
her love — I despised her kindness. She had 
done everything for me, and I foolishly 
quarrelled with her, and we parted. I got 
into difficulties. I went back to her and 
humbled myself before her and was forgiven* 
I married without her knowledge or consents 
She was angry and sorry, as, indeed, she 
should have been, and a second time we 
quarrelled and parted. After this I got em- 
ployment in an office at B , near here, for 

before that I had been in a merchant's office 
in Loudon. 

" At last, however, I was discovered by one 
of my creditors — a man to whom I owed 
nearly a thousand pounds. He said I must 
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pay him or lie would take legal proceedings 
against me. Fancy a poor office clerk paying 
a thousand pounds at a moment's notice. It 
was impossible ! My creditor gave me twenty- 
four hours to find the money, and I went 
home to my wife and told her that I was in 
debt. -Asa last chance I resolved once more 
to apply to my aunt — to Mrs. Wilkinson. 

" I accordingly set out that very night for 
the West of England, where she lived. The 
servants had been ordered to deny me en- 
trance ; but I got in, thanks to the art of 
ventriloquism, which I had learned when a 

boy. 

"Mrs. Wilkinson was at first kind, and 
half forgave me, but when she heard that I 
was in debt and the largeness of the amount, 
she got angry and refused to help me. I 
begged and prayed of her to lend me the 
money, if she would not give it to me. But, 
alas ! to no purpose. She was relentless and 
I vowed to be revenged on her for her hard- 
heartedness, as I then considered it. 

" As I left her presence I cursed her ! 
What happened afterwards I would wilhngly 
forget, but I cannot I I cannot I 
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" A week later I returned to her house^ 
entered unperceived, and concealed myself 
till after dinner. Then — then — while she 
was dozing I stole into the drawing-room and 
put poison into the glass from which she had 
been drinking, and filled it up with brandy 
and water, I then hurried away ! . . . 

" Oh, Mrs. Ross ! my misery began from 
that moment ; since that fatal night the tor- 
tures I have suffered have been incessant. 
Look at my face ; behold my shrunken, 
fleshless form, and you will then, perhaps, in 
some slight degree realise how very terrible 
has been my punishment, how fearful are my 
sufferings." 

Involuntarily, as it were, Mrs. Waining 
glanced once more at the miserable picture 
of suffering humanity before her and shud- 
dered. 

" My appearance, the ghastliness of my 
cheeks, and my wasted form frighten you," 
continued Foster, noticing the shudder that 
ran through her frame. 

" Oh, my son, you have, indeed, suffered 
dreadfully ! " moaned Mrs. Waining, scarcely 
conscious of what she was saying or doing. 
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" From sufferings such as mine your mother 
«aved you ; for had you murdered me as an 
infant, your conscience would have smitten 
jou by night and by day !'* 

" No, no ; yes, no." 

" For my sufferings I have to thank you.*' 

" Oh, mercy ! Oh, Heavens ! " 

" Had you never deserted me I should 
never have been adopted by Mrs. Wilkinson 
and I should never have murdered her. Alas, 
alas, poor Mrs. Wilkinson ! Alas ! slain by 
her adopted son !'*... 

Mrs. Waining sobbed aloud. 

"I have said, Mrs. Boss, that you to a 
great extent are to blame for what has occur- 
red ; but the moment for forgiveness has ar- 
rived, and I forgive you." 

" And you — ^you — ^you — what will become 
of you now ? " cried Mrs. Waining, in heart- 
broken accents. 

" Grieve not about me now ; grieve about 
yourself and your sin." 

" But what — what will you do ? If you — 
you should be discovered you would — would 
— would be — be — " 

"Hung! Yes, Mrs. Ross; if it were 
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known that your son had committed murder 
he would, indeed, be hung ; but there is now 
no fear of that," 

" Where will you hide ? Where will you 

go?" 

" I shall quit this world ; in a few hours 
more I shall have ceased to exist ; I shall 
hide in — ^in the grave I " 

" You !— Suicide ! " 

"No, Mrs, Ross; I have already taken one 
life — that is sufficient. Fear not I I shall 
not destroy myself. No; I calmly, con- 
tentedly, joyfully await that death which is 
at hand to seize me. Calmly, because I hope 
and believe that what I have suffered, yea, 
and now suffer in this life will be deemed a 
sufficient punishment for my crime; con- 
tentedly, because death will be a great re- 
lease ; joyfully, because I look forward to a 
life beyond the grave, and rest, and peace, 
and happiness in another world." 

" May the great and merciful God forgive 
you ! " murmured Mrs. Waining, clasping 
her hands together, 

Foster bowed his head and wept. 

For several minutes sobs alone broke the 
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mournful silence of that room, so comfortable, 
so pretty, and yet now so gloomy, so awful ! 

And without there was a lull in the storm. 
The elements were resting after their furious 
strife ! 

When Foster spoke again his voice was 
quite changed ; it had lost its calm, cutting 
coldness ; it had now an exquisite tenderness 
and softness in it, combined with a sad, in- 
describable melancholy. 

" I have two more duties to perform before 
I die," he said. " The first is to acquaint 
Mr. Ross's second son with the whole truth, 
and to beg him to assist my poor wife and 
son — his sister-in-law and nephew. The 
second is to make my peace with them, and 
to entreat them to forgive me for having so 
cruelly deserted them. But they must never 

know what I have done ! And now 

Mrs. Ross, I leave you. Ponder over my 
words, and repent." 

" Oh, forgive me, my son, my son ! " 
moaned the wretched mother. 

" I have forgiven you ; it is I who now 
have to ask forgiveness from you for the pain 
which my words have caused you." 



99 
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" No, no, no ; stay ! stay ! Leave me not 
till I have had time to collect my scattered 
thoughts, and — and — oh, tell me how I can 
atone for what. I have done. Will money — 
moDey for your wife, your son ? " 

"No; if my brother will not help them, 
they must — '* 

" For my sake — in token of forgiveness — 
take money, take all I have to give — " 

" Do not ask me, Mrs. Ross, for it is im- 
possible; 

Impossible I Oh ! oh ! 

Foster looked at her a moment pityingly^ 
then said — 

" Something seems to tell me that my 
brother will be kind to my wife and son ; he is 
rich, and can afford them money and will do so. 

" Mrs. Ross, farewell ! Live on, and lead 
henceforth a quiet and peaceful life. Mother ! 
that many more years of happiness such as 
you now enjoy may be yours, is the earnest 
and parting wish of your son. Mother, for 
the last time I say farewell ! farewell ! fare- 
well I Oh, my mother ! You are forgiven — 
farewell I Live in peace. Ask pardon for 
your crime, and sin no more.*' 
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He made his way to the door, took the key 
from his pocket and unlocked it. As he 
opened it he turned round and once again the 
eyes of mother and son met for a brief, brief 
instant. A smile of resignation, forgiveness, 
and hope lighted up his careworn face ; he 
muttered a faint good-bye, and the next mo- 
ment the door qlosed softly behind him, and 
he was gone. Mrs. Waining had seen the 
last of her miserable son ! 

Some minutes later the door was gently 
opened, and a head with a bright, lovely, radi- 
ant countenance peeped in, and a voice ex- 
claimed — 

" Oh, mama ! are you here still all in the 
dark?" 

Mrs. Waining, who had not moved since 
her son's departure, and who still stared at 
the place where he had stood, answered not. 
And the head disappeared, and the door shut 
again. 

Then Mrs. Waining with a low cry of 
agony, started to her feet, and rushed away 
from that room — away, out into the open air, 
for she was choking ! she could not breathe ! 
Regardless of the wet, she went across the 
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lawn, through some bushes and shrubs, and 
threw herself panting on to a moss-grown 
bench in a little grove of evergreens. 

And here for a long time she sat and wept, 
while her daughter sought her far and near. 



CHAPTER XI. 

WAINING RETURNS HOME. 

^* Seigneur, qn'ai-je entenda ? Qnelle snrpriBe extreme ! 
Qa 'allez-vons devenir ? qne deviens.je moi-mdme P 
D'oii natt ce cbangement P qni dois-je en accuser ? 
Oh ciel ! ** Racinb. 

There was great commotion at Sans Souci 
the following morniDg, when it was discovered 
that Mrs. Waining had left her husband's 
roof during the night. Mr. Waining was, as 
we have seen, away from home ; he was not 
-expected back until late in the evening. 

" 111 news travels apace." At the Leeds 
station, while waiting for his train, Mr. 
Waining perceived in the crowd one of his 
neighbours and best friends, who had left 
E-^— that morning, and, as was his custom, 
was returning home in the evening. Owing 
to a sudden press of business, he had not 
been able to leave the office where he was 
engaged in time to catch the afternoon train, 
and had, consequently, been obliged to wait 
for the night train. 
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" I say, Bulton, old fellow, how are you?" 

said Warning, having, after some little 

trouble, succeeded in elbowing his way 

. through the crowd to where his friend was 

standing. 

" Waining," said the firiend, " is it you ? " 

" Yes." 

" Ton my soul then there may be some 
truth in what I have heard. I would not 
believe it at first." 

" Truth in what ? " laughed Waining, gaily,, 
little suspecting to what his friend referred. 
" I don't believe there's such a thing as truth, 
in the world. But tell me how comes it that 
I see you here ; you generally go down by 
the 4.65, don't you ? " 

*' Yes, generally ; but let me return the 
question, and ask how is it that I see you 
here ? " 

" Took a couple of days' leave of absence,, 
old fellow. I ran up to town yesterday, and 
only got back here about an hour ago. T 
could have caught the last train if my wife 
had not commissioned me to get something 
for her from Biggen s." 

" Then I suppose you don't know — " 
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" My dear fellow, I know whatever there 
is to know. I got an evening paper before I 
left town. It appears that there is every 
probability of the Ministry being turned out. 
But come along, I see it's almost time." 

" I mean you know nothing of — of — well, 
of the strange report that has got about in 
our part of the world ? " 

" No, who has been spreading reports ? I 
declare I never knew such a neighbourhood 
as ours for startling reports and unwarrant- 
able tittle-tattling. Why it's only a few 
days since every one was full of the Lady 
Windselter scandal, and now, I suppose,, 
there's another. But what is this new 
affair ?" asked the unsuspicious Waining, as 
he followed his friend into a smoking com- 
partment. 

" I hardly know whether I ought to tell 
you ; it seems to me so utterly incredible and 

yet—" 

" Nonsense, old fellow, why on earth 
should you be afraid of telling me ? Do you 
suppose I shall go about the neighbourhood 
repeating it to all my friends ? No, that'n not 
my way of enjoying life." 
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Bulton made no remark, it is not a pleasant 
thing to have to tell your friend that his wife 
has suddenly disappeared, particularly when 
you do not know whether to believe the 
report or not. 

"Well, old fellow," cried Waining, "out 
with the scandal. Has the curate so far for- 
gotten his sacred mission as to — ? " 

" It is much more serious, to you at least, 
than anything the reverend gentleman could 
do." 

It was a peculiarity of Mr. Bulton's 
always to speak of the curate as the "reverend 
gentleman." 

" Great Heavens ! you alarm me, Bulton," 
said Waining, suddenly turning pale and 
speaking in a serious tone of voice. " What 
is it, man ? " 

" My dear Waining, since you desire me to 
speak out, I will do so ; only let me beg of 
you to take in good part what I tell you, and 
do not be angry at — ^" 

" No, no. We are too good friends for me 
to get angry or even to take offence at 
anything you may say, so speak without 



reserve." 
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Then prepare yourself for the worst." 

" For the worst ? Is my — my wife dead ? 
my daughter — ? ** asked Waining, now 
thoroughly alarmed. 

" Your wife is not dead but — '* 

"ButiU?" 

" No." 

The perspiration stood on his forehead in 
great glittering drops. 

"What — what do you mean?" he stam- 
mered. 

"If report speak true, she is gone/*^ 
answered Bulton, slowly. 

Waining started to his feet; though the 
carriage was in violent motion, owing to the 
rapidity with which they were travelling, he 
stood up firmly confronting his friend. 

"Who has dared to say such a vile 
thing ? " he asked, sternly. 

" The report had got abroad before I left 
home this morning." 

" But who told you ? who told you ? " 

" I cannot say. It came in the first 
instance from your house." 

" Prom my house ? impossible ! But you 
have contradicted it ? " 
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" I have not had an opportunity of doing 
so ; besides — ^ 

" There can be no besides in the matter. 
It is the foulest lie lips ever uttered. You do 
not surely — believe — believe it ? If you do we 
are from this moment the bitterest enemies." 

" My dear Waining, I know nothing at all 
about it. As I said when I first saw you, it 
seemed incomprehensible to me when I heard 
it, and it does so still." 

" But you — do not believe — ^it ? My God, 
it is not true ! " 

" No, I do not believe it," returned Bulton, 
in a low voice, as he was desirous above all 
things of pacifying his friend, though in his 
innermost heart it is more than probable he 
did believe it ; indeed it seemed to him too 
strange not to be true. 

" Thanks, thanks," muttered Waining, "it 
is horrible, abominable, atrocious, that in a 
civilized and Christian land such lies should 
be even thought of, much less circulated 
amongst one's friends." 

" You will excuse my having mentioned it 
to you," said Bulton. " I do not know 
whether I should have done so or not." 
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" You did quite rightly," returned Wain- 
ing. " Had anyone else hinted such a thing 
to me, whether he believed it or not, I should 
have knocked him down, but I know you 
meant it kindly, and — and — well, it was 
better I should hear it from you. ... I 
shall make it my business to find out who 
promulgated the news, for that individual is 
even worse — more contemptible — than the 
inventor of the lies." 

The speaker clenched his fist and frowned 
in a very unmistakable manner. 

" It is at all times, and under any circum- 
stances, a bad thing to circulate * gossip ' 
whether it be true or false," said Bulton. 

" It is a wicked, base, miserable thing to 
^o. Let anyone ask himself the question, 
•* Would Hike to have evil things said of me ? ' 
Of course not, then why the d — should he 
go* and take away the character of another by 
repeating— repeating— " 

He could not finish, annoyance, anger, and 
rage choked his utterance. 

" We shall soon arrive and then we shall 
know," remarked Bulton. 

"Yes, and you — ^you must — must come 
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home with me — and see with your own eyes: 
that it is not true. Then you will be able- 
positively — positively and emphatically, I 
say — to contradict th.e vile report." 

" I am afraid I cannot this evening/' began 
Bulton, who did not like the idea of going ta 
Sans Souci under the circumstances. 

" You must." 

" It is very late, you know." 

" Late now ? Polly ! " 

And it was settled. 

Waining left his friend for a couple of 
minutes alone on the platform, while he went 
to see if a trap had not come for him. The 
station-master was in the booking-office- 
Bulton knew that if any man could tell him 
about his friend's wife — whether there was- 
a shadow of truth in the report or not — it 
was the station-master. 

He went up to him and entered into con- 
versation with him. 

" By-the-by," he asked, carelessly, *' what's 
this strange report that I hear ?" 

" Which one, sir, for so many reports get 
abroad that it is difficult to say what ta 
believe and what not to believe ? " 
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I mean about some lady who has dis- 
appeared." 

" Mr. Warning's wife ? " 

" Oh, indeed, it's she, is it ? " said Bulton, 
who did not wish it to be thought that he 
knew anything about it. " Of course it is 
not true." 

** I fear it is, sir." 

" How can that be, considering I came 
down with the husband and he knew nothing 
about it ? " 

" She only went off last night, sir, and Mr. 
Waining left home on business yesterday 
morning.'^ 

Bulton leaned forward and asked in a 
whisper : 

" Who is the man ? " 

" I don't know, sir. I suppose there must 
be a man, though I have not heard of any." 

" Of course there must. Well, I am sorry 
for poor Waining ; though with such a wife 
as that one should not be surprised at any- 
thing. Now I must be getting home. Good 
evening." 

" Good evening, sir." 

And Bulton, now thoroughly convinced 

VOL. m. B 
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that the "story** was true, went out to rejoin 
his friend. 

" Where have you been ? " said the latter, 
who had found a conveyance — the village 
fly — ^his own trap not having been sent, to 
his extreme surprise. 

" I have been waiting for you,'* answered 
Bulton, evasively. 

Ten minutes' drive brought them within 
sight of Sans Souci. 

" Really, I don't think I ought to go in," 
said Bulton. 

" Why not ? As it's late for dinner, I 
shall have some supper. You must keep me 
company, of course. It will be all ready, I 
am sure." 

" But my wife may get anxious about me. 
I ought to have been home long ago. She is 
always nervous if I am late." 

" Well, then, I'll send some one round to 
your place if you'll scribble a line. Here's a 
pencil." 

" My coming in so late might inconvenience 
Mrs Waining," urged Bulton. 

" What an idea I She's always pleased to 
see you, and besides you know she's supposed 
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to have disappeared," returned Waining, 
who had by this time completely regained his 
composure. 

There is nothing like a drive in the cool 
evening air to restore one's good humour and 
improve one's temper. 

The carriage stopped. The driver jumped 
off his box to ring the bell ; before he had 
time to do so, however, the door was opened 
by a servant with a very scared face. 

Waining and his friend walked into the hall. 

" Where's your mistress ? " asked the 
former ; " in the drawing-room ? '* 

The servant stared at him without answer- 
ing. 

"Where's your mistress? where's my 
wife ? " asked Waining again. 

" Oh, sir — " she began and stopped. 

"Where's James? why isn't he here to 
open the door? Come on, Bulton, the 
servant is half -asleep, or half-silly, or half- 
something," said Waining, leading the way 
into the drawing-room. 

It was quite dark and deserted. 

" 'Pon my soul, this is strange," cried 
Waining, in a trembling voice. 
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Bulton said nothing. He knew that five 
minutes at the most would convince his 
friend of the truth of the rumour, and he 
thought it would be as well until then to hold 
his tongue. 

" Come into the dining-room,'* said Wain- 

m 

ing. " They must be still at dinner, and we 
will surprise them.*' 

They groped their way in the dark to the 
dining-room door and opened it. 

The dining-room, too, was dark and silent I 

" This — ^is — the — the — strangest thing I 
ever knew," muttered Waining. " Are the ser- 
vants all drunk, or mad, or — Can they have had 
an earthquake down here, or an insurrection, 
or has the plague made its unwelcome appear- 
ance ? Let's make — our — our way back to 
the hall and search the house." 

Bulton followed him, still without a word. 

They went first into the butler's pantry, 
as Waining hoped there to find James ; then 
into other back premises, and, finally, into the 
servants' hall. Here all the servants, both 
indoor and out (with the exception of James 
and the frightened maid who had admitted 
them) were congregated. They appeared not 
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a little confused at their master's unexpected 
entrance. 

" What on earth has happened ? " he en- 
quired, in a stentorian voice. " Have you all 
lost your senses ? " 

"No, sir," was answered from half-a-score 
of lips. 

" Why is there no light in the drawing- 
room ? and no light in the dining-room ? and 
nothing prepared for supper ? " 

"We did not think you were coming, sir, 
to-night. You were to have been down by 
the last train, and when you didn't come we 
supposed — " 

"What does that matter; does not your 
mistress want a light ? " 

" Our mistress ? — " 

" Yes." 

" She is gone, ^ir ! " 

Waining started, " What 1 " he cried, in a 
voice of thunder. 

" Mrs. Waining is not here, sir." 

" Then — where — is — she ? What — ^has — 
has — ^happened ? " 

" We don't know, sir." 

" Where's Miss Constance ? " 
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" Upstairs, sir, in her room/* . 

" Great Heavens I what is it — they — ^they — 
say ? " stammered Waining, for the first time 
beginning to realise that there might be some 
truth in what his friend had told him. 

" We thought you knes7, sir," said a chorus 
of voices. 

" I — I — know nothing." 

" She went away, sir, early this morning.' *^ 

" Away ! " 

"We suppose so, sir. She has not been 
seen since last night." 

"And who — who — who — went — with her ?** 

"No one knows. We found a letter on 
her mantel-piece addressed to you, sir.** 

"Tome?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Where is it ? " 

" On the table, in the library." 

" Come, come," said Waining, hoarsely to 
Bulton, as he seized him by the arm, and 
fairly dragged him back to the hall, one of 
the servants following with a light. 

"Had I not better leave you?" asked 
Bulton. 

" No, no, no. The letter ! the letter 1 You 
must help me to — to — ^to find her.** 
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They went into the library and found the 
letter. Warning seized it with trembling 
hands, and utterly exhausted with fatigue 
and emotion, sank in a semi-conscious state 
on to the nearest chair. 

On the envelope were the words, evidently 
hurriedly written : — 

" For my dear husband, John Waining. 
*^ To be given to him on his return, and to be 

opened only by him." 

Waining turned the envelope every way, 
and read and re-read the words a dozen times 
at least. " Go, some one, and get me spirits 
— brandy," he said, falteringly. 

Bulton sat down beside his friend, and en- 
deavoured to comfort him. "Things may 
not be as bad as you imagine," he said ; " per- 
haps Mrs. Waining has been taken suddenly 
ill, and has gone to the seaside for change of 
air." 

Waining shook his head. " No one goes — 
to — to — the — seaside in winter,'' he mur- 
mured. 

•* But she may have gone on some urgent 
and important business, and will return in a 
day or two," suggested Bulton. 
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" No," he answered, " she will — never — 
return," and there was a strange assurance in 
his voice. 

" Until you have read her letter, you can- 
not tell," said Bulton, who felt only too con- 
vinced that his friend was right, but who, 
nevertheless, spoke hopefully for his sake, 
knowing how terribly downcast he must feel. 

Waining, without answering, handed the 
letter to Bulton. 

"Do you wish me to open it?" enquired 
the latter. 

"Yes — no. Feel it," he said, **and tell 
me whether any one who only intends to stay 
away a day or two would write so long a 
letter as that must be. Feel it," he cried 
again, " feel it ; there are a dozen sheets of 
paper in that envelope, or — good God, what 
secrets are therein contained?" 

" Open it, and see," said Bulton, returning 
it to him. 



CHAPTER XIL 



A TEREIBLE CONFESSION. 



" My life is like the autumn leaf, 

That trembles in the moon's pale raj, 
It's hold is fi'ail — ^it's date is brief, 
Bestless — and soon to pass away. 



^ The winds bewail the leafless tree 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me." 

Richard Wilds. 

The servant brought in brandy and whisky. 

Waining poured some brandy into a glass 
and drank it off. Then he handed the bottle 
to Bulton, who also took some. 

" That will — ^nerve — me to read her letter," 
lie said, "and yet — ^perhaps it would be 
wiser not to read it. Its contents are — must 
be — most unpleasant for — for — " 

" Still it is your duty as her husband to 
read it," said Bulton, who was beginning to 
get curious to hear the explanation of this 
most strange disappearance of a lady now no 
longer young. 
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Waining sat for several minutes motionless 
and silent, nervously clutching the letter in 
his trembling hand, and staring vacantly at 
the opposite wall, 

'' Come, come, old fellow," said Bulton,. 
cheeringly, " do not despair ! If the brandy 
has not done you good, take more.'* 

" What can have — have — happened ? " 
groaned the husband, ** surely she has — not 
commit — committed — suic — suicide ? " 

Then he tore open the envelope and read 
as follows : — 

** Mr Dearest and best of Husbands, 

" I have a terrible confession to 
make. I can only say that I am very, very 
sorry for what I have done. I can make no- 
amends, for it is not possible. I can hardly 
ask your forgiveness, for I know that I do 
not deserve it. I can only pray that you do 
not curse me, as you would be justified iui 
doing. 

" Alas, John, when you married me I was 
another man's wife. I deceived you ! There I 
The terrible confession is made. 

"Mr. Eoss, of Woodland Hall, was my 
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lawful husband. By him I had a son, but 
before the child was born we quarrelled and 
parted ! I need not tell you the cause of our 
quarrel, I will only say that we were both in- 
nocent, both to blatne, and both deceived. 
I never loved my child ; it was an encum- 
brance. I resolved to rid mjself of it. I 
should have murdered it. Yes, I repeat I 
would have killed it. From the committal of 
so terrible a crime, Mrs. Randolf , my mother, 
saved me. ... I was mad, verily and 
truly mad. . . .' My child was brought 
up by a Mrs. Wilkinson, a lady of means 
living near R— , where we then resided. She 
adopted it. Why did I hate my son, you will 
ask ? Why ? Because a horrid thought had 
entered into my mind — a hideous, infernal, 
monstrous idea had occurred to me — the child 
was the only thing that prevented the execu- 
tion of my vile scheme. It seemed so sweet 
then ! and now — ^now I shrink from avowing 
it — ^but I must. I determined to pass myself 
off as unmarried, and to try and secure a 
second husband. I was young and very good 
looking, and, I was told, of very captivating 
manners. I resolved to try and — and — well^ 
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if my secret became known, what would it 
matter ? so I argued, no one would marry 
me and I should be no worse off than I was 
then. Very soon I had a number of men at 
my feet. Very soon I discovered that a Mr. 
Melton was paying me very considerable at- 
tentions. There are always people to be found 
who worship beauty for beauty's sake. He 
was one of them. He proposed to me, but 
the day before you had been introduced to 
me and I refused him. You were rich and he 
was poor, you had a certain position, and he 
had none; I knew that very soon you would 
love me, whereas he only loved my beauty ! 
In every way you would be a much better 
match, and I resolved that I would marry no 
one but you. Three days later I had a second 
proposal, this time from the son of a retired 
mercliant. It may seem to you incredible, 
but it is true 1 I refused him also. Then you 
began to court me — and I knew that I was 
safe — safe unless by some unlucky chance my 
husband found me out. Now I regret that 
he did not. It would have saved you a great 
deal of misery ; for I know that this letter 
ivill be a terrible blow to you. My having 
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married you is a disgrace, not odIj to me, 
but also, alas ! to you. And the result of our 
marriage, if marriage I may caU it— our 
child ! it had been well if she had died in in- 
fancy. She would then have escaped the 
present ignominy. Break the news to her 
as gently as you can. It will be enough to 
kill her. Oh, if she were to die now ! 

" Not long after our marriage we went to 
a watering place in the West of England for 
the benefit of your health. I shudder when 
I think of it. I was walking in the main 
street in the afternoon, when, to my horror, 
Mr. Boss stepped out of an hotel — ^not a 
dozen yards from me — with a lady on his 
arm. I scarcely know what I did. I believe 
I screamed, and trembled, and threw my 
arms round a lamp-post for support. For 
some minutes I stood panting for breath and 
afraid to let go the lamp-post lest I should 
fall. Then I went home and locked myself 
into my room, to think over what had oc- 
curred and to consider what I had better do. 
At first it seemed to me that the only chance 
of my sin not being discovered lay in my im- 
mediate departure. Then I reflected, * If he 
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-does suspect anything lie will follow me or 
speak to my husband,' I mean to you. And 
so I fancied any attempt to escape from my 
perilous position by flight must be abandoned. 
I knew that Mr. Boss, now that his love had 
turned to hate, would be quite ready to pull 
me down from my present position as your 
wife ; I knew that I had no mercy to expect 
from him ; and I knew that a couple of words 
from him was all that was required to ruin 
me — to cause me to be removed from your 
house to a prison 1 What a terrible position 
was mine ! 

" For a long time I sat alone in my room 
thinking, and thinking, and thinking. A 
thousand plans suggested themselves to me, 
a thousand ideas occurred to me, all of which 
were abandoned as soon as thought of. I 
began to despair. ' A few more hours and all 
will be known, and I shall be irretrievably 
ruined!' I moaned in great distress. But at 
that very moment I remembered that I had seen 
a lady on his arm. Could it be that he, 
too, had married again ? The idea restored 
my now drooping courage, and I began to 
hope ! Yes, certainly a lady was with him ; but 
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might she not be his sister ? If not, perhaps 
he was only engaged to her, and not yet 
married. Perhaps he had supposed that I was 
•dead, and now that he knew for a certainty 
that I was not, he would give her up. If ho 
had really married her, I knew I was safe ; 
for having himself sinned he dare not betray 
me. What, then, had I better do ? In the 
first place, find out where he was staying, 
then find out who the lady was, and then — 
Well, then, I could, if necessary, haye a private 
interview with him, and we would agree to 
keep secret each other's sin. Neither would 
dare betray the other, and so we would both 
be safe ! 

" You were not at all well that evening, and 
blamed me for my lengthy absence, asking 
me all sorts of awkward questions, which, in 
my agitated state of mind, were far from 
pleasant. Little did you suspect that instead 
of having been out all the afternoon, as you 
^aid, I had been locked into my room, 
ruminating over my present position and 
planning for my future safety. 

** The following day I went out shortly after 
breakfast, telling you, as I dare say you may 
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remember, that I bad a headache, and that t\x& 
only way to cure it was to take a walk. It was 
quite true that I had a headache, but it was 
not true that I went out to cure it by taking 
a walk. No, I knew it was not a walk I 
wanted ; it was to be certain about myself — 
to know that I had nothing to fear. I strolled 
up and down the three or four streets that 
composed the town, wondering where Mr. 
Ross lived, and keeping a good look out in 
case he showed for a moment at any of tha 
windows or doors of the houses. I suppose 
three hours slipped away in this manner. I 
knew I could easily get his address from the 
Post-oflfice, but I felt a strange dislike to go 
there and ask for it. The consciousness of having 
sinned makes one a coward. Somehow or 
another T fancied the mere fact of my asking 
for his address might excite suspicion. This, 
of course, was only childish nonsense, but it 
was sufl&cient to prevent my doing what any- 
one else would have done. At last it oc- 
curred to me that I might go into a shop, 
and while examining some articles, make 
enquiries of the shopman, and, in a round- 
about way, find out what I wanted. 
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. " I went into a small general shop, in the 
middle of the High Street, and soon got into 
conversation with the man who kept it. 
Presently, and without my asking him, he 
told me that a rich gentleman had just brought 
his newly- married wife there for change of 
ak, and to try the celebrated waters. 

" * He is a Mr. Eoss. and has taken a whole 
suite of rooms at the White Lion Hotel,' said 
the man. 

" I had found out not only his address, but 
the far more important fact that he had 
married again. Now I could go to him with- 
out fear, and bind him over to secrecy. Now 
a terrible load was removed from my mind.' 
I knew that, as far as he was concerned, at 
least, I was safe I ' 

" I did not go immediately to the White 
Lion. My headache was so bad. I strolled 
beyond the precincts of the town and sat 
down under a tree in hopes that the cool 
breeze would do me good, and nerve me for 
the coming interview, which would be a pain- 
ful one for us both, but especially so for me. 
Time went on. I seemed to forget where I 
Avas, and what I was. My mind wandered 
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back to the days of my childhood. It was 
evening when I returned to the town and 
sought the White Lion Hotel. Mr. Eoss was 
at home. He granted me the favour of a 

private interview Need I relate 

what passed in the half-hour that interview 
lasted ? I can never forget our words, but I 
can never repeat them — ^yes, I can to you, my 
good, kind, noble husband (I may call you 
husband still). He had not softened towards 
me ; I told him about his child ; I told him 
about myself. 

" * Mrs. Waining,' he said, * you have 
sinned. You have broken the laws of God 
and man.' 

" * Yes,' I answered, * and so have you ; if 
you inform against me I shall inform against 
you.' 

" * I shall not inform against you, and you 
will not inform against me,' he answered. 
* And this child — this son ? ' he asked. 

" But before I had time to reply, or even 
to correct him, a side-door opened and a taU, 
striking, delicate-looking lady entered. She 
glanced at me in surprise, I might almost say 
in alarm. 
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" * Charles/ she asked, in a faltering voice, 
** who is that ? ' (pointing to me). 

"Her husband — my husband — instead of 
answering, sprang to his feet, and pushed her 
rudely away. 

" * Who is it ? ' she cried again. * I must 
know.' 

" * Gro away,' he murmured, in a voice of 
despair, * go away for your own sake.' 

" But instead of obeying, she repeated her 
question. 

" * Oh, Charies, Charies, who is it ? ' 

" * Cursed fate ! ' he muttered, turning to 
me, * that brought you here.' 

" She had turned ghastly pale, and seemed 
on the point of fainting. 

" * You have not deceived me ?' she inquired 
in piteous accents. 

" * No, no,' he stammered ; then he caught 
her up in his arms and rushed with her from 
the room. 

** I was too surprised and horror-struck to 
move, but sat on, staring at the doorway 
through which he had disappeared. Her 
face, her voice, her piteous cry — can I ever 
forget them? Alas, no! Presently he 
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returned. He rushed up to me and seized 
me by the arm. 

" * Wretched woman I ' he cried, * do you 
know what you have done ? ' 

" * No,' I answered, greatly alarmed. 

" * You have killed her.' 

" * Mercy I Is she dead ? ' I gasped. 

" ^ She will die I She will die! Oh, God r 
it is my fault. Go I go I miserable woman 
that you are, and never, never, never cross 
my path again.' 

" * You will not betray me,' I asked, my 
own safety being then of paramount impor- 
tance, and to be thought of before everything 
and everybody else. 

" * It is of yourself only you think, you 
selfish, heartless wretch — and she so ill — 
dying I Go and leave me free to nurse her/ 

" * I must have your promise before I quit 
this room,' I said, doggedly. 

" ' Then take it, and go ! ' 

" And I went out from his presence with a 
great grief at my heart; — 'grief for what I had 
done — for the delicate, tender flower whose 
life I had blighted. And she died ! Alas, and 
alas, she died ! — she died a few weeks later ! 
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" You were greatly alarmed at the length 
of time I had stayed out. I had, in fact, 
l)een away the whole day. No wonder, then, 
that you were surprised, annoyed, and uneasy. 
Had you not been too indulgent, you would 
have blamed me as I deserved; as it was, 
however, you soon forgave me, and shortly 
afterwards we started for our northern home. 
Y^ars rolled by, and nothing further occurred, 
till— 

" Do you remember the day we left 
London last year — ^last autumn ? Do you 
recollect two men who were in the train when 
we got in ? One of them began to talk to me 
of a lady who had died in a very sudden and 
mysterious manner, the other got suddenly 
ill, and declared he was unable to undertake 
the journey. He got out, assisted by his 
friend — This man was my son I His 

friend accompanied us as far as H , where 

we got out. He was a talkative man, and 
gave me full particulars of the mysterious 
death. He told me that the unfortunate 
lady was Mr. Foster's aunt. Mr. Foster 
was the name which, it appears, without my 
knowing it, Mrs. Wilkinson had given my 
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should be as that end approached. We can 
tell that each hour which passes brings us 
nearer, and nearer, and nearer death, but we 
cannot tell how many more hours yet 
remain to us — a thousand, or a hundred, or 
only one ! 

** My dearest husband, excuse these gloomy 
words, these foolish remarks. They are in 
my mind now, and some irresistible force 
constrains me to write them. 

"And now I must finish. Yesterday after- 
noon I was very despondent and uneasy. 
Several times I felt a strong inclination to go 
up to my room and weep — weep the bitter 
tears of repentance for my sin. I went out 
into the garden, and was there joined by my 
daughter. We strolled in and out amongst 
the flower-beds for half-an-hour and more. 
The day was sultry and oppressive, and it 
was to this that I attributed my despondency. 
Conny, too, complained of not feeling herself, 
she said she had a headache. She told mo 
Mr. Jameson had proposed to her, but that 
she had refused him, as she loved Charles 
E;OSS ! She met him when you and she were 
abroad, and — Well, you know why she must 
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never marry him — Marry the 'son of her 
mother's husband ? No ! I did not know 
the name of her lover till yesterday ; neither 
you nor she had told me. Imagine my feel- 
ings when I heard it, and saw how deeply, 
how very deeply she loved him. Can she be 
happy with some one else — with Mr. Jame- 
son? Yes! yes! God grant that she may 
be ! Whether Mr. Ross, whose father — ^my 
husband — is now dead, knows the secret of 
his father's life and mine or not, I cannot 
say, but he soon will, for my son has gone to 
tell him. If he does not know it, the infor- 
mation will be a terrible blow to him, but it 
is only right that he should be informed — 

" When Conny told me that it was Charles 
Eoss she loved, I left her in a very agony 
of mind, intending to go indoors and sit down 
in the drawing-room to recover, for I felt 
ready to faint. A servant met me at the 
door and said there was a gentleman in 
the hall, who requested the favour of 
a private interview with me. For some 
unaccountable reason, the interview I had 
had with Mr. Ross years ago now rose 
up before me in all the vividness of reality. 
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I seemed again to hear his horrid cry ring 
through my ears, ' You have killed her ! ' 
and I felt once more his hard hand grasp my 
arm. I closed my eyes to dispel the painful 
illusion and told the servant to inform the 
gentleman that I was not well, and could see 
no one then. 

" The servant came back with the infor- 
mation that the gentleman said the business 
on which he had come was of the utmost 
importance, and he must see me if at all 
possible. Of course, after this I knew it was 
no use to say I would not see him ; besides 
if I did not see him then, he would return on 
the morrow, and if I must grant him an 
interview, why not at once ? Delay, suspense, 
-doubt, dread, would make me no betler able 
to see him twenty-four hours later than I 
was then. So I told the servant to show 
Mm into the library and to say I would be 
with him in a few minutes. I must have a 
^hort time to recover from the shock that 
Conny's words had given me, and, besides, if 
the stranger should prove to be Mr. Ross 
himself, as I had made up my mind he was, 
I must be prepared to answer him. I must 
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have some excuse ready to show him, once 
and for all, that he could never hope to 
obtain Conny's hand in marriage. And yet,, 
had I reflected for a moment, I should have 
known that it is not to me a man would come 
who wished to marry my daughter. It is to 
you — her father — ^he would have applied. 
But then the name of Eoss had been upper- 
most in my mind, and I, naturally enough, 
associated him with the stranger then waiting 
for me in the hbrary. At any other time I 
should never have supposed that — that it was- 
Mr. Eoss. 

" I soon decided I would tell him that Conny 
was already engaged ; he would perhaps 
think badly of her for not waiting for him, 
and trusting to him, but — but — ^what else 
could I say ? Tell him my secret I dare not, 
and nothing else would deter him from going 
to you for your consent, which you would 
readily have given. And thinking thus, I 
went into the library and saw — saw — was it 
a human being or a ghost — a shadow ? Could 
any real living man look so thin, so cadaverous, 
so awful, so unearthly ? I almost screamed as 
I gazed at him in horror and terror. This 
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was not Mr. Boss, my daughter's lover ? and 
yet — Yes, there was a likeness to my first 
husband, and, my God ! to me ! I sball not 
describe him to you, for the description would 
only make you feel very sad and very miserable^ 
Thank Providence that you were away when 
he came ! You would have wanted to know 
who he was, and what he was — and how could 
I have told you by word of mouth, * That man 
is my son — and he is a murderer I ' " 

With a terrible cry, Waining threw down 
the letter and fell back in his chair. 

** Merciful God ! " he groaned, **' has she not 
told me enough already ? and — now — now — 
she — talks of murder." 

" What ? " stammered Bulton turning pale,^ 
" murder did you say?" 

But Waining was too distracted to answer^ 
He only murmured short, disjointed, unin- 
telligible sentences,' and sobbed aloud. 

Bulton picked up the letter and read on to 
the end. 

This was what he read : — 

"We stood gazing at each other for 
several minutes in silence. It seemed as 
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thougli he could not take his eyes off me, and 
a strange feeling, against whicli I was power- 
less to contend, compelled me to keep mine 
fixed on hitn ! 

" It would take too long to write out all 
that passed at that first and last interview 
between mother and son. This is the sub- 
stance of what he told me : Mrs. Wilkinson 
had given him the name of Foster, which, 
until a few weeks ago, he had supposed to be 
his true name. She had been very kind to 
him, and had done as much for him as if he 
had been her son. He was very extravagant 
in his habits, and had run into debt several 
times. She always helped him. Presently 
he fell in love with a Miss Barton, and 
secretly married her. He ran into debt again 
shortly after for a large amount, and at last, 
hard pressed by his creditors, he asked Mrs. 
Wilkinson once more to help him. She re- 
fused, tqlling him that the more she paid the 
more he ran into debt. He got angry, and 
in a fit of passion told her that he was married. 
She, greatly annoyed, turned him out of her 
house, saying she would have nothing more 
to say to him, and he went away, too furious 
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to ask her forgiveness. Had he done so, all 
might have been well ! He got a situation as 
clerk, first in London, then in a merchant'^ 
office near here. Fancy my living within a 
few miles of my son for several months, and 
never even suspecting it ! 

" It appears that for some time his creditors 
either could not find him, or else had grown 
tired of demanding their money, and he lived 
in peace, but one unlucky afternoon he was 
recognised by a man to whom he owed a large 
sum ! And this man told him he must have 
his money within twenty-four hours, or he 
would take legal proceedings against him. 
Alas ! alas ! what could the poor merchant's 
clerk do to raise money ? Nothing ! As might 
be expected, no one would lend him a six- 
pence. At this critical juncture he bethought 
him of applying to his aunt once more. He 
resolved to humble himself before her, and to 
beg her forgiveness. . . . What followed is 
almost too dreadful to be told. She refused 
to help him, and he rushed away from her 
house, cursing her and vowing vengeance. A 
few days later he returned to the house, 
entered it unperceived, and concealed himself 
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in one of the rooms. After dinner, while she 
was dozing in her chair, he left his hiding 
place to accomplish his terrible purpose. He 
put poison into the glass from which she 
drank, added brandy and water to it, and stole 
away — leaving her to drink it and die ! 

** He believed that she had made a will in 
his favour, but he was mistaken. The first 
will, made when he was a boy, making him 
her heir, she had destroyed when they 
quarrelled, and in her last will she cut him 
off with a hundred and fifty a-year. This, 
then, was what he gained by his crime ! How 
he has suffered since ! In six months he has 
become an old, haggard, broken-down, miser- 
able man ! He knows no peace by night or 
day ; he can get no rest ; his sleep is disturbed 
and fitful; he — ^but need I say more? Oh, 
any one who is brooding some crime in his 
heart should see him, and he will never carry 
his dark project into effect. Oh, all who are 
hurrying along the terrible road ^ of sin, who 
are rushing forward into the abyss of crime 
could they but see him once, they would 
be saved. No one who has not witnessed it 
can have any idea of the immense influ ence 
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"the mind has on the body. With a guilty 
conscience it is impossible that the body can 
long be well. And now I have done. All 
that I have to tell is told. 

" In less than an hour I shall have left 
^our house, my good, kind husband, never to 
X^eturn. I go, but whither must ever remain 
t:o you an impenetrable mystery. I go with 
^a great sorrow at my heart — sorrow for the 
^ast. I go, and shall weep many tears for all 
'that I leave behind me — my home, my 
husband, my daughter. I go, and will try 
and atone for my sin by devoting my life 
henceforth to good works — charity, kindness, 
work ! I go, and my last words are : Thank 
you very, very much for the many years of 
happiness, peace and enjoyment you have 
^ven me. Thank you, and though I am un- 
worthy to say it, bless you ! 

" Your wicked and heartbroken wife, 

**Mbs. Waining." 

Thus ended this strange letter — this con- 
fession of a woman's sin! That she had 
written hurriedly was evident from its style ; 
that it had cost her many an efEort, many a 
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pang of the heart, was also evident from the 
number of tear-stains on every sheet ! And 
yet all the sentences were not full of sorrowful 
sentiments ; there was in it a mixture of 
despair and hope, of callousness and noble- 
ness, of anger and remorse, of coldness and 
warmth. At least so thought Bulton. And 
Waining and his daughter shut themselves 
up, and for a long time refused to be com- 
forted, and their neighbours and friends, with 
the solitary exception of Mr. Bulton, never 
knew the true story of Mrs. Waining' s dis- 
appearance. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A HAPPY RELEASE. 

" The world reoedes, it disappears ! 
Heaven opens on mj eyes ! mj ears 
With sounds seraphic ring : 
Lend, lend jonr wings : I mount ! I fl j ! 
O Grave ! where is thy victory ? 
O Death! where is thy sting?" 

Pope. 

Charles Ross fortunately reached London in 
time to catch the evening train to Leeds, but 
he had to waste an hour and more at a 
junction station before he could get a train to 
B— . 

It was late when he rang the bell of No. 7, 
Queen Street. 

The door was opened immediately, and a 
cross-featured woman, with a flaming tallow 
candle in her hand, asked him ** to walk in 
for the gintlemin on the first floor was very 
anxious to see him, and had been hexpecting 
Jiim all the harfternoon.'* 

Is he very ill ? " inquired Boss, uneasily. 
Yes, sir," was the answer. 

vol. ni. T 
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I 

" What is the matter with him ? " 

" I is sure I does not know, sir." 

" Has he had a doctor ? " 

** In course, sir ; he didn t want to have 
one, he didn't, honly hi jist sent hoff for un. 
I wasn't a going to 'ave 'im die wright hoff 
without no'hadvice, and me get blamed 
for it." 

" You did quite right," said Ross. 

" I should think so, sir ; if a gintlemin 
chooses to jine one of they pecooliar sects 
and ate nothing, and drink nothing, and thin 
gat hill, why he must 'ave the doctor." 

" What ! do you say your lodger is a 
peculiar person ? " inquired Ross, somewhat 
surprised at her words. 

" Well, sir, he's not altogither wright ; 
there's something quare about 'im, begging 
your pardin if he's your brother, or a re- 
lation." 

" How long has he been ill ? " 

" Lor ! sir I months I should think, 'cause, 
sir, when he come to me some days ago he 
did look terrible bad. He was Uke one of 
they spirits you've heard tell on." 

" Poor man ! " said Charles, compassionately. 
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^* and what does the doctor say of him ? does 
he think he will live ? " 

" There is some doctors as allays thinks as 
they can cure, sir," replied the woman, laying 
the smoking candle on to the floor, whilst she 
barred up and bolted the door. 

" I did not ask you what some doctors 
say," returned Ross, impatiently, " I only 
wished to know what the doctor whom you 
summoned to attend your lodger thinks of 
his case." 

" Well, sir, as I said some thinks they can 
cure, and 'e is one of them.*' 

" But you think he can't ? " 

" That's about it, sir." 

" Then what does he say is the matter with 
him ? " 

" It's a wasting away 'e is, sir. Any one 
can see it." 

" A wasting away ! what do you mean ? " 

" Well, sir, 3 ust that he is a wasting." 

" I don't understand." 

" It's going to nothing ; it's getting skin 
and bone ; that's what it is." 

" From not eating ? " 

" Partly from that, sir, and partly from some 
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terwible sadness as he do seem quite took 
with. He suffer dweadful, 'e do." 

" Indeed ! " muttered theyoung man, slowly; 
he began to think that Mr. Foster must be a 
most extraordinary sort of a person, and 
perhaps not quite right in his head. IE that 
were so, doubtless, he had nothing whatever 
of importance to communicate to him, and 
had sent for him when labouring under the 
influence of a delusion, in which case he had 
been put to all the trouble and inconvenience 
of coming for nothing. He thought, before 
going into the sick-room, he would make a 
few more inquiries of his companion. 

" Your lodger telegraphed to me this morn- 
ing," he began. 

" Yes, sir, I sent it." 

" You ! " exclaimed Boss, now certain that 
he had come for nothing, " and what on earth 
did you send to me for ? " he asked, angrily. 

" You must ask him, sir. He ain't took 
me into 'is confidence yet." 

" Oh, then, he knew you were sending to 
me?" 

"To be sure, sir. Didn't he write the 
telegwaph hisself." 
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" Ah, I understand now, only you express 
yourself so ambiguously. You sent the 
telegram which he had written." 

" Yes, sir, of course; you didn't suppose I 
'ad sent it hoff without 'is knowing nothing 
about it, did you ? Now, sir, if you'll follow 
me, I'll lade you up to 'is room. Step lightly, 
""cause 'e might be hasleep, and the doctor 
said particlar as he wasn't to be awoke." 

Ross followed his not-over-polite guide, and 
soon found himself in a little square, sparsely- 
furnished room on the first floor. 

Here the woman made a sign for him to 
stop, whilst she went in to the " gintlemin 
to see if he be hasleep," as she expressed it 
She opened a door in the comer of the little 
room, and disappeared, taking the candle with 
her, and leaving the young man for some five 
minutes in total darkness. In fact, he was 
just beginning to feel annoyed, not to say 
uneasy, at her protracted absence, when she 
returned. 

She beckoned to him to follow her, and led 
him through two or three rooms, and along a 
-dark passage, to a (comparatively) large room, 
in which a dull night-light only served to 
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"make darkness visible." Here, in the 
farthest comer, was an old-fashioned bed- 
stead, on which Ross could just manage to 
make out some one was lying. 

The woman approached the bed, and mut- 
tered something about " the gintlemin," and 
then retired, taking with her the candle. 

For some seconds, Ross stood in the middle 
of the room with his eyes shut to accustom 
them to the semi-darkness, then he opened 
them, and stared about him in bewilderment. 
It was in the direction of the bed that hi* 
glances were chiefly directed. Its occupant 
all this time had neither moved nor spoken. 

Ross began to wish he had not come, but 
had treated the mysterious telegram with the 
" contempt it deserved," to use a familiar ex- 
pression. However, he was here now, and 
the best thing he could do was to address the 
individual who lay on the bed, the supposed 
Mr. Foster. 

*' Have I the pleasure of finding myself in 
the presence of the gentleman who sent a 
telegram to me this morning ? " he inquired. 
A sound something between a groan 
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and a sob was the only answer. ** May I ask 
if I have the honour of addressing Mr. 
Foster ? " asked Ross again. 

"Yes," was the answer, spoken in a low, 
hesitating, melancholy voice. 

" I am Mr. Ross," said the young man, by 
way of introduction, and as a quiet intima- 
tion that he was ready to hear whatever Mr. 
Foster might have to say to him, and anxious 
to do so with the least possible delay. 

" The important communications I have 
to — make — to you — will occupy some — some 
time, so I — hope — ^you will — find a chair — 
and — ^and sit down — oh, this pain 1 — I — I 
must — rest for some little time — ^longer — as — 
as — I shall — want all my strength — pray — 
ex — ex — cuse — oh ! — oh I — me." 

" Certainly, certainly," said Ross, quite 
touched by the mournful accents of the 
speaker. ** I am not in a hurry ; by all means 
rest a few minutes; and, in the meantime, if 
there is anything I can do for you, do not 
scruple to mention it." 

"No — no — thing, thank — you, just — at — 
present." 
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Ross found a chair and sat down. 

And the sick man lay on the bed motion- 
less and silent, with his face turned to the 
wall. 

The only sound to be heard was the rapid 
ticking of a little brass clock, which stood 
on a table beside the bed. 

Ross waited and wondered. 

At last Mr. Foster spoke. 

" I have to thank you,'* he said, " for 
having obeyed my summons — the summons 
of a dying man." 

His voice was now calm and resigned. 

" No, not of a dying man," said Ross, " you 
will get well." 

" Never." 

" But the doctor thinks he can cure you." 

" There are many who think they can do 
what is impossible." 

" What, then, is the matter with you ? " en- 
quired Ross, surprised at the calmness with 
which he contemplated death. 

" You ask me what is the matter with me? 
what is my illness ? I will tell you — misery 
despair, remorse, crime ! Do you now see 
that my recovery is hopeless, that all human 
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•skill is powerless to save me — no, not to 
save me^ I will not say that, but to prolong 
a useless life." 

Ross shuddered. What could he mean ? 
Why should he use such terrible words? 
Grime 1 had not some one else spoken of 
crime, too? 

" I do not understand you," he said, " you 
forget that we are strangers, that I have 
never seen or heard of you before." 

" Strangers,'* repeated Foster, " strangers, 
and yet — " 

There was a pause. 

" To the best of my knowledge I have never 
;seen you before," said Ross. "Though I 
-believe I know your wife." 

" My wife ? Annette ? " 

" Yes." 

" You know her ? You have seen her ? " 

•** I have." 

■** Then where is she now ? " 

" At Woodland Hall." 

" Staying — in — your — house ? — Living 
-with — you ? " 

" My poor father wanted a housekeeper ; 
Mrs. Foster offered her services, and was ac- 
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cepted. I was away at Irhe time," answerecT 
Ross, slowly and apologetically. 

" And — and Charlie, my son — what of 
him ?" 

" He, too, lives at Woodland Hall." 

" How strange ! how strange ! " murmured 
the other. 

" What is strange ? " 

" That Charlie should be staying at Wood- 
land Hall of all places, and that Annette 
should have become your father's house- 
keeper. It is strange." 

"Why?" 

" Ah, if you knew all, or rather, when you 
know all, you will say so, too." 

*' All what ? I am sure I have not the 
slightest conception of your meaning." 

"And so Annette went to him, and Charlie, 
too. Was it chance or the mysterious some- 
thing which we call fate that directed their 
steps to his house — to him?" murmured the- 
sick man, in slow, measured accents. 

" What is there so very wonderful in your 
wife and son having come to stay with my 
father ? " inquired Ross, leaning forward in» 
his chair. 
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Ah, Charles Ross, did your father never 
tell you anything of his past life — of his young 
days ? " 

Ross turned pale and answered, trem* 
blingly— 

" Very little." 

"Did he not speak to you about his 
wife ? " 

" He told me that, he had met a Miss 
Randolf at Paris, and that he had fallen in 
love with her and had married her in 
London." 

"And what more?" 

" More ? What more would you have had 
him tell me ? " 

" He has told you next to nothing." 

" He mentioned something about a dream." 

" What was the dream ? " 

" He said — but why do you ask ? Alas I 
my poor father is dead, and — and — it is very 
painful to me to speak of these things." 

"Nevertheless," said the other, slowly 
and even tenderly, " it is important that you 
should know the whole truth." 

Ross shook his head. 

" No," he muttered. " No; once before I 
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-endeavoured to solve the mysteries connected 
with the past, and — and what I learned was 
so terrible thafc I wonder the blow did not 
kill me. My curiosity took away my reason 
for a time. I was not content to remain in 
blissful ignorance, and I was punished by 
hearing — Oh ! thank Heavens, it is not true !" 
he continued, very earnestly. 

" I — pity — ^you," said Foster, sadly. 

" No ; I do not deserve it, and I am angry 
with myself even now. Oh, how I — who loved 
my father so dearly — so dearly — I ! could 
have believed it for a single instant, I cannot 
think. What restrained me from striking tlie 
woman — the wretch ! — dead at my feet for her 
vile lie I know not ; but this I do know, that 
if any one were to insult me by mentioning 
such a thing in connection with my father 
again in my hearing, that moment should be 
his last." 

The young man stood up as he said this, 
and looked round him with flashing eyes. 

" You should thank Providence that you 
did not — not — kill — this woman of whom you 
.speak," said Foster, earnestly. 

" What ! " stammered Ross, hoarsely. 
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•'what is that you say? I should have 
killed her, and will do so, if she ever dare say 
anything against my poor father again/' 

" Oh, Charles Ross, my friend, my — You 
don't know what it is to take a life, to kill a 
human being, a fellow-creature ! " 

" Then I suppose you do," exclaimed Ross^ 
angrily. 

This cruel, cutting, merciless retort escaped 
him unintentionally ; indeed, the moment the 
words were spoken he would have given 
pounds to unsay them. He had no desire or 
wish to stab the listener at all, and certainly 
not so deeply as he feared he had done. He 
hastened, therefore, to apologise, but to his 
amazement, Mr. Foster cut him short by say- 
ing, very slowly and very sadly : 

" You are right, Charles Ross, I do know 
what it is to have slain a fellow-creature." 

" You do ! " stammered Ross, stepping 
back, " you do ! " 

"Yes; I — have — committed — murder 1 I 
have slain my adopted mother, Mrs. Wilkin- 



son." 



Ross was silent ; surprise and horror for 
some seconds deprived him of speech. 
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" And was it to tell me this that you sent 
for me?" he asked, presently, in a harsh 
grating voice. 

" No, to tell you the truth about your 
father and yourself." 

" I do not want to hear it, and certainly 
Hot from you ? " 

" But—" 

" I say I will not hear it, and if, therefore, 
you want nothing else, I shall take my de- 
parture. What ! do you suppose I would 
listen to a word against my father from the 
lips of — of — you ? " 

" You are afraid that I shall not tell you 
the truth, but I swear — " 

" No, what you have to tell may be the 
truth ; on your death-bed I do not suppose 
you would say anything else, but, I repeat, 
it must not be told," and he walked to the 
door. 

" Stay I " cried the other, mournfully. 

" I never should have minded the telegram," 
murmured Ross, " it was great folly, and the 
best thing I can do now is to get back home 
as soon as possible." He opened the door 
and passed out. 
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At that moment a cry — a lamentable, dis- 
tressing cry — sounded in his ears ; a cry 
that seemed to come from a being in the last 
agonies of despair ; a cry that sent an icy 
shiver down his back ; a cry that, for an in- 
stant, stopped the beating of his heart ; a cry 
that penetrated to his very soul; aery that 
should have aroused all the tender emotions, 
but which instead filled him with horror and 
dread I a cry and yet only two little simple 
words — " My brother I " Yes, the sick man 
in the dimly -lighted room, lying on his death- 
bed, with his face turned to the wall — thb 
man who had said — 

" I have committed murder," now called 
him brother ! 

"My brother I " Ross seemed in a moment to 
become rooted to the spot. 

" My brother I " the words attracted him as 
•one pole of a magnet attracts the opposite 
pole. 

" My brother ! " The words would sound in 
his ears for days and weeks to come ; he would 
try to forget them, but would not succeed. 

" My brother ! " With a sob he re-entered 
the chamber of the dying. 
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" What did you say ? " he cried, wildly,, 
** what words did you make use of ? and to 
me?" 

" I called you my brother." 

" Aod by what right ? I have no brother, 
no relation of any sort," he almost screamed.. 

" You have a brother, and a sister-in-law, 
and a nephew." 

" It — it cannot be," stammered the be- 
wildered Ross, " you are mistaken. Great 
grief or great misery has clouded your brain/' 

" Alas ! alas ! I would that it had, brother,, 
then would I have been spared much 
suffering." 

" I — I believe that you are trying to deceive 
me," muttered Ross, " if not, why should you 
not say plainly, * I am your brother ' " and 
prove it, but you cannot ; you cannot ! you* 
know you cannot." 

" Advance and look into my face, and see 
if there is deception written thereon. Ad- 
vance, I say, and see if the words I have 
spoken are not true. Come and see if I am 
indeed your father's son — ^your brother ! " 

For a moment the young man hesitated^, 
but only for a moment, for seizing the night- 
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light with a trembling hand, he rushed to the 
bed-side. ' As he did so, the dying man 
turned round and revealed to Ross's astonished 
gaze a face so awful, so ghastly, so death- 
like, that with a half -suppressed scream he 
retreated backwards to the far end of the 
room. 

" Do you still believe that I have deceived 
you ? " asked Foster, faintly. 

" No — ^yes — no. Oh, who are you with a 
face like that ? " 

" I am your brother," he answered, slowly. 

" Merciful heavens, my brother ! that man 
my brother, no it cannot be. I have no 
brother, if I had my father would have told 
me. 

^* He would not ; for if he had, he must 
also have told you that you are — are — " 

"What?" 

" No, I have not the heart to tell you." 

** Speak ! speak ! I beg, I command you." 

** Do you not know that if my father had 
acknowledged me as his son he would have 
been obliged to disinherit you, whom he loved 
so dearly ? But read this, and you will know 
that you are my brother, and you — ^you 

VOL. III. w 
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will learn the whole truth concerning 
yourself," said Foster, drawing a closely- 
written paper from beneath his pillow, 
and holding it out for Ross to take. It was 
Mrs. Randolf s confession that he had written 
out. For a while the young man hesitated. 
Should he take it and see by what right the 
sick man called him brother, or should he 
refuse and leave the mystery for ever un- 
solved ? But could it remain a secret ? No ; 
for on Foster s death the document would 
pass into a stranger's hands, and what might 
not result therefrom ? What ? Misfortune to 
himself, perchance. Clearly, then, he must 
make himself acquainted with its contents, 
and if — ^yes, if the contents should consist oF 
imputations against his father, he could 
destroy the document, and all would be well. 

While these thoughts were running in his 
mind, the sick man spoke again, " You had 
better take it," he said, " even if you do not 
read it." 

"Is it about — about my father, my poor 
dear father ? " asked Hoss, his eyes filling 
with tears. 

" About him and others," was the answer* 
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" I will reswi it," and so saying he went and 
^Ook it. He held it as though it were some 
dangerous thing which might explode and 
-fedll him at any moment, and he looked at it 
^s a timid child looks at an object of which it 
i^ afraid. Indeed he believed it was a " dan- 
gerous thing," which he had good cause to be 
-afraid of. 

** You will find a candle on the mantel- 
^1)1800," said Foster, " if you want more light, 
%he writing is somewhat difficult to decipher." 
Ross found the candle, lighted it, and sat 
down to learn his fate, as it almost seemed to 
him the document would decide it. He sat 
down and read the account of his father's sin 
and of the shame attaching to his name. He 
sat down and read the terrible news that 
Woodland Hall lawfully and justly belonged 
to another — to the man lying within a few 
feet of him on his death-bed — to a murderer ! 
He read all this, and while he read his tears 
fell fast, and an occasional wail of agony broke 
from him. And Foster lay on his bed and 
watched him, sorrowfully and pityingly. And 
the little clock on the table seemed to mock 
them with its rapid and ceaseless ticking. It 
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alone kept count of hours, minutes, seconds f 
It alone could tell the awful swiftness of the 
wings of time. 

Ross read on, and on, and on, and spoke 
not a word, only, as we have said, an occa- 
sional wail proved but too surely that while 
he read he suffered. 

At last it was finished, with a great sob he 
fell back in his chair, and turned his tear- 
laden eyes in the direction of the bed. 

" You — ^are — my — ^brother," he murmured; 
" you are— my — father's son, and I — ^I am 
nothing ! " 

" You will take care of my son ? " pleaded 
the sick man. 

"It is all his," answered the young man, 
slowly. 

" No, do not give him all ; there is enough 
for both. Keep Woodland Hall ; keep the 
money, only give him something." 

Ross slowly shook his head, " I have no 
right to anything," he said. 

" No matter ; it shall not be said that the 
last act of my useless life was to ruin a fellow- 
creature — my brother." 

" Had you not been cheated of your birth- 
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right you would now be a rich and a happy 
man. The money should have been yours ; 
it is yours, and will be your son's." 

" No, no, no ; keep it. Only be kind to 
Charlie and — and — my wife, my Annette I 
and oh, never, never let them know that — 
that—" 

His voice failed him, and he lay for some 
xoinutes gasping for breath. 

" Never let Charlie know that his father — 
was — a murderer," he moaned, presently, 
" and Annette, never — " 

" I promise that your terrible secret shall 
never be divulged by me," said Eioss, solemnly. 

" Thanks ! — Thanks ! — And — ^now I have 
a last favour to ask. In my bag you will 
find some paper, pens, and ink. I will — dic- 
tate a — ^a — ^letter to my wife, if you will 
write — " 

Boss found the writing materials, and wrote 
from Foster's dictation a short, but very 
affectionate and touching letter to Annette. 
It did not take long, and when it was finished 
Poster said, " I have one thing more to tell 
jou." 

" More 1 *' echoed Ross in a sinking voice. 
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" A few days ago I went to see my motlier."^ 

« Your mother ! " 

"Yes, the supposed wife of Mr. Warning. 
At first she laughed at what I told her, but 
afterwards — she asked to be forgiven, and I 
forgave her, and now I say to you, * Brother,, 
forgive me for having sent for you and told 
you the awful truth. It was for the sake of 
Annette and Charlie that I did it. Brother, 
forgive me for proving our unfortunate re- 
lationship.'" 

" I forgive you," sobbed Ross in a plaintive 
voice. 

" Thank you, brother ! oh, thank you, and 
now — ^now good-bye — Remember that my 
— wife — my — my — son — must — live — and — 
and — die in — ignorance — of — of — my — crime. 
You — have pro — ^promised — never to — tell — 
them." 

Ross bowed his head in answer. 

" And — you — will — will — ^be — kind — to — 
them?" muttered the sick man, faintly. 

" Your son shall have everything, Wood- 
land Hall, and — " 

He was interrupted by a low tremulous 
cry of joy ; he looked up in surprise. Foster 
was lying on his back, his eyes upturned, his 
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thin, shrivelled, right arm raised above his 
head, his left arm lying across his breast, and 
his features wearing for the first time for 
many months a contented, resigned, and 
almost happy expression. 

" Hark ! " he cried in tremulous accents, 
" hark, 'tis her voice I I am ready ! I come ! 
Oh, dearest, dearest aunt, all is then forgiven 
—Oh, joy ! joy ! " 

Ross watched him with exquisite tender- 
ness in his gaze. The loathing and the horror 
he had felt for him when, but a short while 
before he had said, " I am a murderer," were 
now quite forgotten. At that moment he was 
only a dying sinner, and about to plunge into 
the mysteriously awful abyss which men call 
death. 

Soon he spoke again. " There ! there ! " 
he cried, " look, she beckons : yet another 
moment and I shall be with her. Hark, those 
words — her words. Oh, Pope, could you see 
death as I see it now : — 

" * The world recedes, it disappears, 
Heaven opeDs on nij eyes ! my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring.* ** 

.He drew a long deep breath, his arm fe' 
back, and his eyelids closed. 
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Eoss, watching him, clasped his hands and 
eighed, " All is over." 

Surely he must be dead, for not the slightest 
movement is discernible, not the faintest 
sound audible. 

But no — in a few seconds the eyes once 
mor^ open, and the head is turned towards 
Ross. 

" Brother,'* he murmurs, in so low a voice 
that the young man has to stoop down to 
catch the words, " brother, my wife ! my son ! 
I did — go — to — ^to — see — ^them — to — to — the 
old home to ask their — ^forgiveness — but — 
they — were — ^gone. Brother, with my last 
breath I entreat you to be kind to them ! 
Brother — your — hand ! " 

Ross laid his hand on his cold, upturned 
palm, and as he did so the eyelids again 
closed, a slight shiver passed through the 
frame, the lips moved for an instant, and then 
set ; the beating of the heart ceased — 
and his sufferings were at an end. The 
murderer had returned to the inanimated clay 
from which he had sprung. 

Mrs. Foster was now a widow, and Charlie 
fatherless. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



pat's advice. 



** With woeful wan Despair, 
Low, snllen sounds his grief beguiled ; 
A solemn, strange, and mingled air 
'Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild." 

William Collins. 

Uhables Ross returned home soon after Mr. 
Foster's death. He went to tell Mrs. Foster 
and Charlie of their loss, and also — ^yes, to 
tell them something more important from a 
worldly point of view. 

Mrs. Foster and her son were still at Wood- 
land Hall, the former continuing to discharge 
ier duties as housekeeper, the latter going 
regularly to school and making great progress 
in his studies. 

Charles Ross, since his return from abroad, 
had scarcely seen Mrs. Foster — not more than 
two or three times, and for a few seconds 
only each time. He really knew very little 
about her, whether she were clever or stupid, 
pleasant or unpleasant, amiable or unamiable. 
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All he did know was that she had been very- 
kind to his father while he was away, and 
that his father had had a very good opinion 
of her, and had left her ** something** in his 
will. He had no idea whether the old man 
knew that she was his daughter-in-law — the 
wife of his true son. He was inclined to 
think he had known or suspected something 
of the sort from the fact of his remembering 
her in the will. Surely if she were a perfect 
stranger to him when she came to Woodland 
Hall, and had only been his housekeeper for 
a few months, he would not have left her any- 
thing. No, it seemed much more probable- 
that he had had his suspicions, which, perhaps, 
a few guarded and carefully-put questions 
and answers had served to confirm. 

Did she know the relationship there was 
between them ? Had she any idea that (her 
husband being dead) her son — the precocious- 
little boy he had sometimes met on the stairs 
or in the hall — was, in fact, the heir-at-law to 
the whole of Mr. Ross's immense wealth ? 
She evidently did not know this or she would 
never have been satisfied with the paltry sum 
the old man had left her. People are not so* 
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good-natured and generous no\r-a-days as to 
know a secret of that sort and not sav a word 
about it ; besides, would it have been either 
good-nature or generous towards him whom 
she evidently so dearly loved r What right 
had she to let Charles Ross keep the money 
and property to the exclusion of her own son ? 
None whatever. But if, on the other hand, 
she did know the truth might she not even 
now be taking steps to assert her husban d's 
rights. But Ross, after a short considera- 
tion, dismissed this thouorht as unworthv of 
him. It was not kind of him to suppose 
that she could live beneath his roof and 
partake of his food, and accept of his money 
— ^for was it not all his at present ? — and 
secretly plot, and plan, and work against him. 
He felt sure she would not act so meanlv, 
and, therefore, he felt less hesitation in speak- 
ing to her and laying the whole facts of the 
case before her. 

He did not reach Woodland Hall till late 
in the evening, and was received by his trusty 
Pat, who, as our readers may remember, 
knew that he had been telegraphed for by a 
" gentleman of the name of Foster." Of course. 
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-curious, as are all Irishmen, he was very eager 
to know what he had been wanted for, and 
what a " Mr. Foster had to say to a Ross." 
• " Surely and the office boy must have been 
and gone and made a mistake," as he ex- 
pressed it, or else " he's been a turning out 
lies at so much a dozen, and deceaving the 
young measther." 

" No, indeed," said Charles, " I fear that 
all he has been telling me is true." 

" And why should your honour fare the 
throth ?" inquired the worthy man, with a 
broad grin, at what he believed to be his 
master's simplicity and innocent credulity. 

" Ah, Pat, Pat ! " cried Ross, sadly, " you've 
no idea what I have learned." 

" Laming is always bad," said Pat, con- 
solingly. " The Rivirint Father MoGra towld 
me so, and I belave him, I do." 

" Nonsense, man ! " said Ross, sharply, for 
he was in no humour for joking. " What I 
have been told is true, and it is very un- 
fortunate for — ^for me." 

" Then it's meself as will advise your honour 
to kape howld of his tongue, and not let it 
spake things as it shouldn't spake. Sure and 
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your honour has heard of the saying, * Speach 
is silver, and silence gowld.' Sure and with 
'women speach is ownly copper, and silence is 
diamonds, because, ye see, one's so common, 
and the other so rare." 

" Pat, your advice to keep silence is good, 
and would be to my benefit, but — but — I 
can't. It wouldn't be right, or proper, or 
just." 

"Ochj and if the young measther must 
spake, let him spake to owld Pat, and he'll 
kape his sacret for hira locked up inside hero 
(striking his chest) so sakurely as no man, 
woman, or child will git it out of him. 
Spaking is relaving sometimes, and consoling 
at all times." 

"I have no objection to tell you, my 
friend," said Ross, musingly, " but I must 
also tell her." 

" Faix, and is it a woman ye would bo 
telling ? " asked Pat, in contempt. 

"Yes, one you know, and I think like — " 

" The woman who came hero when your 
honor was away, sure." 

"Mrs. Foster, who has been acting as 
housekeeper," said Ross, in a low voice. 
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" Och, now, and jist tell me why shouldn't 
she ? It's not every one as can get as good 
work as that. The pour owld measther was 
very kind to her. Sure and wasn't he too 
good to her ? He'd have spoilt her, may be." 

" Henceforth, Mrs. Foster will not require 
to work," said Ross, slowly. 
^ " Och, thrue for ye ! It's the good owld 
measther as left her money, and me, too. The 
dear man ! Sure it wasn't for that I sarved 
him, not for that ownly. I'd have sarved him 
for the pure lo^e of him, the same as Td 
sarve your honor for the pure love of him," 
and the worthy man wiped away a refractory 
tear with his sleeve. " I'd give all I had to — " 

" I am sure you would, I know you would," 
said Ross, quite touched at the poor man's 
simple, but feeling words. 

Would she, too, be generous? Yes, but 
he would not accept of her generosity, for he 
had resolved to leave England — to go away 
for ever to lands where money is not required, 
where beads and wire and trifles alone are 
valuable. 

" Pat," said he, presently, " you can have 
no idea of — of — the terrible secret I have — 
discovered — been told.'* 
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** Och, your honour, and may be it ain't 
^ihrue. It's precious little one must belave 
in this world if you wouldn't be deceaved." 

" There can be no doubt of the truth of 
what I have heard," said Ross. 

" Och, now, sure and there's people as will 
sware that black's white." 

" I know there are," remark|[J the young 
man, " but in this case black is black, and, I 
am sorry to say, very black." 

"Begad thin, your honour, jist tell me 
what that bothering boy, Mr. Foster, has been 
saying, and then we'll both forget all about 
it and him, too." 

" We may perhaps forget him, for he is 
•dead, but I can never forget what he has 
been telling ine. Never." 

" Is it dead he is ? Then it's a pity he 
didn't go off sooner, before he had time to 
frighten your honour, and tell tales for 
nothing." 

" Hush, Pat ! You must not say that. He 
is a relation of mine." 

" A relation of yours, niver ! niver ! The 
double-distilled wretch, the varmint, to go 
pouring a lot of lies and nonsense into your 
ears." 
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" Pat, it is true what I tell you ; he is a 
relation of mine, or rather was." 

Pat shut his eyes and screwed up his mouth, 
by which he meant to infer that if his young 
master liked to believe it, he would not. 

" I will tell you exactly what occurred,**' 
said Ross, after a short pause, " as I think it 
only right to do so, and then you can tell me 
what your ideas are on the subject — at least 
you will see that what I have said is really 
true." 

" Faix, and it's pleased I'll be to hear any- 
thing the young measther may have to tell 
me, and meself is not meself if I don't find 
means to consowl him. Ouf 1 joking is good 
jind pleasant, but lies is bad at all times, and 
— ach, Misther Charles, if any one tells you 
what's not thrue, jist let the words go in at 
one ear, and out at the other. Don't kape 
them ; they is unprofitable things at all times."' 

" Now listen to me, Pat, for a few minutes," 
said Ross, and then he related to his faithful 
servant the result of his interview with Mr.. 
Poster, and the surprising and unexpected 
revelations that the latter had made to him. 

"Ach, it's altogether moighty strange,'*' 
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said Pat, interrupting for the hundredth 
time. •' Pair, and these is quare times, they 
is," he added, nodding his head. 

" Well now, Pat, you know exactly how I 
am situated," said Eoss, a few minutes later, 
bringing his story to an abrupt conclusion, 
and looking earnestly at his companion, who, 
to tell the truth, seemed less concerned at his 
young master's " trouble " than might have 
been expected. 

" Yes, your honour, and divil a sowl else 
will ever know it, so don't be unasy about it. 
You're the owld masther's only son and in- 
heritor, and so you will iver be. Faix, and if 
any one tries to take your rights from you I'll 
jist settle him, or my name's not Pat Malone. 
The sacret's as safe with me as gowld in the 
bank, bedad, I think it's safer ; so chear up, 
Misther Charles. Whoop ! three chear s for the 
young measther; three chears for Misther 
Charles." 

" Before this time to-morrow Mrs. Foster 
will know all," said Ross, quietly. 

**Tare an' ages, who will tell her?" cried 
Pat, in a- voice of thunder. "Who will dare 
to tell her my measther' s sacrets and do him 
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harm? Paix, Misther Charles, ownly give 
me his name or her name — ^for it's sure to be 
a woman, the meddling creturs ! Give me 
the name and I'll — " (here he gave his wrist a 
sudden twist by which, probably, he meant 
that if he knew the name of the tell-tale he 
would twist her neck). 

"My good Pat," said Ross, kindly, "I 
know that you would do anything to prevent 
the disclosure of the secret, but I assure you 
it is as good as told now, at least, my mind is 
made up." 

" Begorra, and if she knows it — the snak- 
ing woman — I'll find a manes of making her 
howldher tongue. Trust Pat Malone for that." 

Ross shook his head. 

" No use," he murmured. 

" Arrah now, be asy, and lave it all to me. 
Ownly tell me who towld her," said Pat, 
turning his head on one side. 

" My mind is made up," said Ross again, 
more in answer to his own thoughts than to 
his companion's question. 

" Sure and so is mine," cried Pat, reso- 
lutely. " And now, your honour, jist tell me 
who the ugly cratur is." 
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"Who? what?" exclaimed Ross, as 
though suddenly awakening to conscious- 
ness. 

" Sure and I want to know who is going 
to tell Mrs. Foster your sacret," said Pat, 
speaking slowly and carefully, as if he con- 
sidered it necessary to weigh each word bo- 
fore he uttered it. 

" I am," answered the young man in trem- 
bling accents. 

The Irishman looked first at the young 
master, and then at the image of his own 
broad, jovial countenance reflected in the 
mirror over the mantel-piece — looked to see 
whether his master and himself were not 
dreaming, or whether one or the other had 
Bot lost his senses. 

It was utterly impossible to believe that 
the young man intended to disclose the secret 
to Mrs. Foster — the person of all others from 
whom it must be kept, according to his 
ideas. 

" Sure and it's misunderstanding of me ye 
are," said he, presently. 

" Not at all ! I understood you perfectly 
well/' replied Boss. 
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" Faix, and didn't I axe ye for the name of 
the snaking woman as has been minding 
other people's business and leaving alone her 
own ?" 

"It was not a woman," returned the 
young man, " and it is not yet told." 

" By Saint Patrick, then it shan't be. No. 
Be this and be that, let no one dare to tell, 
and it's meself as will settle him." 

" Then you will have to settle me," said 
Ross, calmly. 

Pat looked in blank astonishment at the 
young " measther " and said — 

" It's riddles you're spaking to me, and 
divil a syllable of them can I guess." 

" I wish it all were a riddle, a delusion," 
cried Ross, with a sigh. 

" Sure and it's about telling her, I mane ; 
it's joking ye are, joking about the name. 
Tell me in good, plain, swate quane's Eng- 
lish ! " 

" Then let me explain clearly to you that I 
intend, nay, more, I am in honour bound to 
acquaint Mrs. Foster with what has oc- 
curred." 

" Faix, Misther Charles, she won't be satis- 
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ified with only the sacret ; she will want also 
the money and this place." 

" I know," murmured Boss. " And though 
it will be a great sorrow to me to leave this 
dear old house for ever, still I am prepared 
to do so. " 

Pat stepped backwards in amazement, and 

actually trembled at hearing his young master 

talk so calmly of leaving Woodland Hall, 

which he had always believed he loved most 

dearly. 

" Och, now, Misther Charles, you're not 

^oing to give up this owld place to her? 

Uiver," he said, in a trembling, broken voice. 

The young man nodded assent. 

" Why be this and be that, it's not meself 

^43 can beleave it. The owld masther's son 

^ve up the house in which he was born, and 

in which his pour father died? Misther 

Charles, I tell ye it's not maning it ye 

■are. 

" Pat I Pat, stop for mercy's sake ; parting 

with Woodland Hall will be like cutting off 

my right hand, but it must be done. Do you 

think I could stay here now ? No, I tell you 

no I I shall leave England in a few days. 
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that is to say as soon as everything can be 
arranged— and— and— " 

" Sure thin, and it's to owld Oirland ye'll 
go I Erin mavoumeen I Oirland for iver. 
Oirland which ye've niver sane.'* 

" No," said the young man, slowly, and 
with a composure that was alarming, as it wa& 
plainly to be seen that the words — the 
answers — ^were costing him many an effort. 
Only with great diJ0Bculty could he prevent 
himself giving way to a passionate flood of 
tears. 

Pat looked at him for several seconds 
earnestly and silently, and then said — 

" Sure and your honour won't lave Ingland 
and not go to owld Oirland. If it's beauty 
ye want ye'll foind it there, raal thrue beauty ; 
if it's sanery ye want, ye'll foind it there, 
better than in the whowl world; if it's kind- 
ness ye want, sure ye'll find it there too, 
plenty and to spare ; if it's a pleasant life 
ye'd lade, go to me darlint Oirland; if ye 
wants anything go there, and it's meself as 
says ye'll niver ripint it." 

*' Oh, Pat ! I hardly know — know what you 
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— you will think when I tell you that — that 
— Africa is — where — I am going to." 

K before the worthy man was surprised, 
he was now thunderstruck. Surely Misther 
Charles could not be in his sober senses. 

" To Africa ! " he repeated, " why that's at 
the other end of the worid, where the niggers 
and the slaves is. Surely, Misther Charles, 
it's not slaves you're going afther." 

« No." 

" Thin what may it be ?" 

" Oh, Pat, you will not understand. I feel 
so — dejected, and cast down and — and heart- 
broken. Life might have been so pleasant — 
so pleasant, and now it is so miserable. 
Alas ! alas ! A life of toil, and hardship, and 
adventure, and danger, and excitement, and 
continual movement is the only one that 
would suit me now ! " 

" Och, no, Misther Charles, that womin 
will not, must not take all, and you'll stay on 
here." 

" It is her son's. It is his justly. Yes, 
he must have it all. I will go— to — Africa — 
where — it will — not be — wanted." 
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" Och, Misther Charles, Misther Charles ; 
ye don't mane it. No, no ! " 

" I will go to Africa, to the unknown, un- 
explored, mysterious regions of the interior. 
I have resolved to go ; nothing will now alter 
my purpose/' 

" Faix and if Mistress Foster was to say 
you might keep this place ? " 

" I would still go. Yes, yes, I must go. I 
am convinced nothing else will— will — cure 
the terrible despondency, the horrid sinking 
of the heart, the awful feelings of hope- 
lessness which have taken possession of 



me. 



" Och, Misther Charles, it's brake an owld 
man s heart, ye would." 

" Forgive me ! "cried the young man, with 
sudden warmth, as he seized. his companion's 
hand. " I should not distress you with speak- 
ing of — of — my troubles." 

After a long silence Pat spoke again, as 
follows : — 

" Sure, Misther Charles, it's meself has got 
a favor to axe, and ye be sure and grant it to 
me for the sake of the owld measther. Faix 
and I'd be up to accompanying ye ,to the 
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f urrin counthry. Isn't it meself as would go 
with ye to the ind of the world ? " 

" Thanks ! thanks ! " cried the young man, 
in a voice of deep emotion, " my best and 
dearest friend." And he burst into tears of 
gratitude. 



CHAPTER XV. 

CHARLES BOSS TELLS HBS. FOSTEB. 

*' This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man's illusion given ; 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow. 

There's nothing trae bnt Heaven ! ** 

Thoicas Moors. 

The next morning, about ten, the library bell 
was rung very violently. 

A servant hurried into the room to see 
what was wanted. 

Charles Ross was pacing the room in evident 
agitation. He was so absorbed in his own 
thoughts that he did not notice the entrance 
of the servant. 

" Did you ring, sir ? " inquired the latter. 

" Yes. I want to see Mrs. Foster.** 

" Very good, sir." 

" Stay. Tell her that I wish to have a few 
minutes' private conversation with her in a 
quarter-of-an-hour, if she will, at the end of 
that time, come into the library. Do you 
understand ? " 
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" Yes, sir," and the senrant retired to do 
his bidding, not a little surprised at his 
strange manner. 

As soon as the door had closed, the young 
man threw himself into a chair, and, leaning 
his head on his hand, fell into a reverie. 

He seemed to see himself once more at the 
age of boyhood — that period of life which, 
though the most pleasant of all, is the one we 
value least while it lasts, and regret most in 
after years. In fancy, it is a fine summer's 
afternoon, and his father and he are playing 
at blind-man's-buff. He could hear the 
former's merry voice, saying, " I am caught," 
and his own joyful laugh and exclamation of 
"Done for, papa." He could see himself 
pidling off the handkerchief from his eyes and 
fastening it on to his father's. He seemed 
again to be running and hopping about from 
place to place, trying to touch his father, and 
not to be touched by him, and laughing 
heartily when he succeeded. 

• Then, like a diorama, the scene changed. 
He is walking in the garden, when his father 
comes to him and says he thinks he ought to 
go abroad. He is surprised and annoyed at 
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this announcement ; he tries to argue against 
it, but in the end yields to his father's wishes. 
He asks for some days to get ready, and his 
fond parent answers, " As long as you like.'* 
Then he sees his father and himself at the 
station ; he feels his tender embrace, and he 
hears him say, " Good-bye, my beloved boy. 
Grod bless you and protect you, and restore 
you to me safe and sound." 

Again the scene changes ; he is abroad. A 
young lady of rare beauty is sitting opposite 
to him at the iable-cC hote. He makes her 
acquaintance ; he becomes intimate with her ; 
he learns to love her, and — they part. 
^ And now it is winter — a cold, dreary night. 
He is in a fly on his way home. He is think- 
ing of her, and hoping that the time is not 
far distant when he may go in search of her 
and bring her back — his beloved wife ! 

Once again the scene changes. He is 
sitting at his father's bedside. He is weep- 
ing, for he knows that he is dying. He hears 
him tell the story of his past life in a faint, 
trembling voice. He knows that he is getting 
gradually worse, and, in a moment, as it were, 
he is dead, and he is kissing, with all the 
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agony of despair, the cold, motionless, lifeless 
face. 

At that moment a knock at the door rouses 
him from his reverie, and recalls him to the 
reality of the present hour. 

He waited a few seconds to regain his com- 
posure, and then said — 

" If that is you, Mrs. Foster, you may 
come in." 

The door opened, and slowly, and, as it 
were, timidly, Mrs. Foster entered. 

" Good morning, sir," she began. " You 
wished — to — to see me, I think ? " 

"Yes, Mrs. Foster, I want — There sit 
down, for what I have to say to you will take 
some time." 

" Do you intend to tell me to leave this 
place; that you no longer require my ser- 
vices ; that — ^that you think I ought to go ? " 
asked Mrs. Foster, a strange earnestness in 
her manner. " Your poor father was very 
kind to me," she continued, "and — " 

" Have you any idea why he was kind to 
you ? " asked Eoss, quickly. 

" He was kind to me because he was an 
excellent, tender-hearted, charitable, and 
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good-natured gentleman," returned Mrs. 
Foster, warmly. " Unfortunately there are 
very, very few like him in the world." 

The young man hung his head. Was not 
this answer a rebuke to him for his, appar- 
ently, unjust question ? 

" Mrs. Foster," he said, " I thank you for 
your good opinion of him who was to me both 
father and mother, whom I loved as I shall 
never love any one else in the world, and who 
was devoted to me as never father was de- 
voted to son before." 

" Sir, you were indeed fortunate in having 
so excellent a father. There are many who 
have been hated by their parents with 
an exceedingly bitter hatred, whose parents 
have been to them as deadly enemies." 

'' Who ? who ? " cried Ross. " To whom 
do you refer ? " 

" To no one in particular," was the hesi- 
tating answer. 

" Was — ^your father a bad father to you ? " 

" Mr. Barton — my father— how did you know 
that ? " asked Mrs. Foster, in great surprise. 

"Mrs. Foster," he exclaimed suddenly, 
after some seconds' silence, " I never know 
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liow to lead a conversation round to a par- 
ticular topic, I always blurt out what I have 
to say in the shortest time and the fewest 
words. I asked for a short private conver- 
sation with you, and it was in order to tell 
you the nature of a startling discovery that 
I have made." 

" I believe it will not be necessary, as I 
already know to what you refer," answered 
Mrs. Foster, slowly. 

" What do you know ? " 

" That my mother and your mother were 
listers." 

" And what else ? That is not all." 

" Not all ? " 

" No, do you think — " 

"Is it about — about my husband, that 
there is more to know ? " interrupted Mrs. 
Foster, turning pale. 

« Yes." 

" Great Heavens ! what ? what ? " 

" I have just seen him." 

His companion gave a sigh of relief. " Is 
that all?" she murmured, "and how is he? 
and where is he ? and what is he doing ? " 
she continued. 
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" Last Tuesday I received this," said the 
young man, taking the telegranoi out of his 
pocket and handing it to her. 

" From Geoffrey Foster, E — , near Leeds, 
Yorkshire," she began. 

" Yes, that is my husband, and — and — ^is it 
possible ? he has not been more than a few 
miles from home since he rushed away that 
night with some wild idea in his head. Oh,. 
Geoffrey ! Geoffrey ! can I forgive you for 
writing that you had gone to America, 
and — ? Why have you been so cruel and so 
unnatural ? Even now yoU forget me ; you 
send to a stranger ; to the house of him who 
was a true friend to me, and you do not send 
to me ? Oh, Geoffrey, you loved me once ! I 
have loved you always. . . But, sir, excuse 
me, excuse my remarks, I was carried away 
with excitement and annoyance to think that 
my husband should have troubled you, and 
not even have let me know where he was." 

"You have not read the telegram," said 
Ross, in a low voice, " perhaps you had better 
let me read it to you." 

She returned it to him and he read as. 
follows : — 
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** You would confer a great favour on a — 
on me — ^by coming immediately to the above 
address. Would learn something of vital im- 
portance to yourself. Telegraph answer and 
•when to expect you." 

" And you went ? " asked Mrs. Foster, in 
trembling accents. 

" I did." 

" And how is he ? How is Geoffrey ? " 

Boss did not answer. He knew not what 
to say. She must, of course, be told that he 
was dead, but not yet — not, at least, till she 
had heard the strange truth. 

" Well," she asked, with a deep-drawn sigh, 
for his silence alarmed her. 

" My dear, Mrs. Foster, I much fear — No, 
let me tell you everything in order, so that 
you may understand it better." 

" Mr. Boss, it is cruel to keep me in sus- 
pense. A word would remove or — or con- 
firm my fears. Is he well ? say the word for 
pity's sake." 

There was no answer. He could not say, 
** He is well,'' when this comforting answer 
would have to be contradicted in a few 
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minutes, and her grief then would, perchance, 
be all the more bitter. 

"Mr. Ross, Mr. Ross; your silence is 
terrible. If he is ill tell me so, I can bear it. 
Only tell me, and at once." 

" I would willingly spare you, Mrs. Foster, 
and nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to be able to say ^ he is well,' but—" 

"Great goodness? What does he say? 
Is — ^he — ^then — dead ? " 

" Alas, Mrs. Foster, alas! he is dead. Yes, 
he died, so to speak, in my arms. 

She uttered a piercing cry, and rocked her- 
self to and fro in her sorrow. Then she stag- 
gered to her feet and left the room to go and 
weep in secret and pour out her heart's grief 
to Him who alone can soothe and send com- 
fort to the aching soul. 

****** 

The conversation was not resumed till the 
evening of the second day, when Mrs. Foster, 
at Ross's urgent request, went again into the 
library to hear the important secret he had to 
communicate to her. 

" You said my poor husband died in your 
arms," she began. 
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" Yes, Mrs. Foster, and I can assure you 
that everything was done for him that could 
have been done." 

" I know, I know," she cried, " and I thank 
you, sir, very, very much ; but I should have 
been sent for. I — his wife. Did — did — he 
not express a wish to see me ? " 

" He spoke of you and of his little son in 
the kindest manner, and said he bitterly — oh, 
no one can have an idea how bitterly he must 
have repented ever having left The Wan- 
derer's Grove, and deserted you two." 

" Poor Geoffrey ! poor Geoffrey ! " mur- 
mured the sorrowing wife. 

" Yes, poor Geoffrey ! he was indeed to bo 
pitied," said Ross, mournfully. 

Mrs. Foster buried her face in her hands. 

" What happened ? What is there to tell ? " 
she moaned. "Has he— did he commit — 
commit — a — a — crime ? " 

" Hush, hush, you are his wife ; you must 
not think so badly of him as that," answered 
Boss. 

This reply completely allayed her fears. 
It was a rebuke, and she deserved it ; for 
what wife who really loves her husband could 
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looked at him searchingly. Fortunately he 
Tjore her gaze unflinchingly and — saved the 
secret. 

" It was a very sudden illness," she said. 
" Yes, very." 

"And did he leave any message for 

■Charlie or me ? " 

" He dictated to me a letter. Here it is." 

She took it with trembling hands and 

raised it to her lips. Boss, noticing this 

iiiark of affection, this token of a great love, 

trembled. He felt convinced that if she were 

Qyer to learn the truth it would kill her. 

" God grant that she may never know," he 
Murmured aside. " It would be hard indeed 
if one who has already suffered so much 
should have her whole life blighted by the 
discovery of this awful secret. Let it for 
^ver remain buried in my bosom and in the 
bosom of that other one — his mother ! " 

" Dear, dear Geoffrey ! " she muttered, 
presently," his last thoughts, it appears, were 
of me. Had he known that I was here he 
would have sent for me, I know. I have no 
doubt he telegraphed to The Wanderer's 
Grove, and I never got the message. Oh, 
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cruel fate ! Oh, merciless ill-luck ! But, 
Mr. Ross, why did you not tell me that you 
had got a telegram — and — and — how could 
he have known anything about you? The 
whole thing becomes more and more myste- 
rious to me every moment. Can you explain 
it all to me ? Poor Geoffrey thinks of me 
with such — such — evident tenderness and — 
and love, and yet — and yet he does not send 
for me at the last moment ; why ? why ? " 

" When he sent me the telegram he had no 
idea you were here," answered Boss. " He 
was most surprised when I told him." 

** But the instant he heard it, why did he 
not send for me ?" asked the distracted wif e,^ 
in tones of annoyance and alarm. 

" It was then too late." 

" Too late ! " 

" Before you could possibly have arrived 
all must have been over." 

" But still the message should have been 
sent. Geoffrey could not know at what pre- 
cise moment he would — would — would die.*' 

" No, but he knew he had only a few more 
hours to live when I arrived, I might almost 
say a few more minutes." 
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** And yet you do not know what was the 
matter with him." 

" No," answered the young man, turning 
away his face that she might not see the 
flush which suffused itself over his cheeks at 
having to give utterance to so undoubted 
a lie. 

" Had I been there I should soon have 
found out the nature of his disease," said 
Mrs. Foster, the tears, which for a short time 
she had checked, again bursting forth, and 
dimming her usually keen sight. 

Silence reigned for several minutes. 

When it was broken, it was by Ross, who, 
in a low sad voice, began to tell Mrs. Foster 
about his father's early life, and to disclose 
the all-important secret of Geoffrey Foster*s 
birth. 

" Is it possible ? " murmured Mrs. Foster, 
interrupting for the first time, " is it possible 
that poor dear Geoffrey was — ^your father's 
son?" 

"It is not only possible, but certain," 
returned Ross. 

" Then his name should not be Foster, 
but—" 
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" His name is Ross/* remarked the young 
man, quietly. 

" Great Heavens ! what do I hear? You 
mean to say that my husband, my Geoffrey, 
was the late Mr. Ross's son ? *' 

" Yes, and my brother — my fos — my half- 
brother." 

" And heir—? '* 

" And heir to this property." 

" Can it be true ? " murmured Mrs. Foster, 
unable even now to believe it. 

" Yes." 

" And why have you told me ? It is the 
kind of secret that any one in your, plac^ 
would never have disclosed, not, at least, of 
his own free will." 

" Why, Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Ross as I should 
say, do you ask me why?" 

" I do, for the whole thing is to me incom- 
prehensible." 

" Then the best answer I can make you is 
by reminding you that you have a son." 

"Well?" 

" My father's property was settled on his 
heirs male." 
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" In that case, on his death it should havo 
.^one to GeofErey." 

" It should. My father had no power to 
^vin it.'* 

" And now—? " 

" It is your son's," exclaimed the young 
>3ian, as though the words were wrung from 
iiim by some power over which he had no 
control. 

"WTio is there who could give up, we might 
-almost say give away, such a place as Wood- 
land Hall, with the wealth, luxury, and 
position that of necessity go with it, without 
:a pang of the heart, without a feeling that 
when it is gone all else is gone — hope, 
happiness, and comfort ? Ross, the moment 
lie heard it was not rightfully his, had de- 
termined to hand it over to little Charlie and 
^was now preparing so to do by telling his 
mother the truth. It seemed to him that he 
could never enjoy a moment's peace as long 
as he kept it, knowing that justly and lawfully 
it was not his. 

Mrs. Foster looked at him, too astonished 
xBven to speak. 
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Ross smiled faintly, and holding out his^ 
hand, said, " For my sake a grievous wrong 
was done your husband, can you forgive my 
poor father ? — shall we continue friends ? . . 
but it was not his fault — ^No, no ! ** 

" Oh, Mr. Ross," murmured Mrs. Foster. 
"You ask me if I can forgive your poor 
father ? Do you think I am so heartless, so 
thoughtless, so unkind as all that ? Do I not 
owe him a deep debt of gratitude which now, 
alas ! I can never repay him ; but which I 
hope bis son—'* 

The young man had risen and walked to the 
window while she was speaking ; he turned 
round now so as to face her, and said, " Then 
you bear him no malice?" He spoke 
quickly, and apparently without considering 
what he was saying. 

"Mr. Ross, why ask me such a question ? 
It is unkind. I cannot answer it." 

" True, true, I did not mean it. And now 
let me tell you what I have decided to do. 
All the money and property which I came 
into on my father's death belongs, of course, 
to your son." 
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" To my son, to Charlie ! Tou are going 
to resign it all?" 

** It is not mine." 

** Oh, Mr. Ross, you cannot surely think 
^hat I would take everything from you as 
"though you were a thief, and had stolen it." 

" But it is your son's." 

" What matter ? I know my son would 
never behave so meanly, and further, he 
would be angry with me were I to do so." 

E.OSS shook his head. " Listen," he said, " I 
have formed my plans. In a short time, 
perhaps a week, perhaps less, I shall leave 
England — " 

" No, no, no ; it is ridiculous," cried Mrs. 
Poster, angrily. " Here, in England, you can 
have everything that you could possibly 
desire, and yet you insist on going away, 
why?" 

" I will tell you why. I had a father whom 
I loved most dearly, and who devoted his life 
to me — and he is dead ! There was a fair 
young angel whom I adored, and who was 
my promised bride — ^but, she is the daughter 
of my father's wife, and I cannot marry her I 
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I had wealth, which we all value most 
dearly, and without which life is indeed hard — 
and it is no longer mine ! The position of a 
<50untry gentleman I had, which is so pleasant 
and so delightful — and now I am nothing ! 
I believed myself to be the only, true and 
legitimate son of my father — and that s weet 
illusion is now dispelled. In the social scale 
I am lower than the servant who blacks my 
boots. Knowing this, you can no longer ask 
me to stay." 

" I do. You had a father whom you loved 
and who is dead, but think — ^remember — ^he 
has only been taken from this world to a 
Heavenly home where, presently, you will 
rejoin him, never again to be separated from 
him. You had a sweetheart whom you 
adored and whom you cannot marry ; but 
are there not many, very many, more fair 
ones to adore, and with whom you could be 
very happy ? You had wealth without 
which, as you say, life is hard — but it is your's 
still ; a very little will do for Charlie and me. 
You were a country gentleman — ^you are so 
now. You were the true and legitimate son 
of your father — ^let it be thought that you are 
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So still. I will not repeat what you have told 
toe. No one will know.*' 

" But your son, Mrs. Foster, your Charlie, 
you forget him. What you ask me to keep 
is his. When he is a man he will want it." 

" Charlie would not like me to ruin you — 
Tjut stay, there is a way. Keep it till he is 
grown up, then give him half." 

" Then he will claim all." 

"No, Mr. Ross, you do him a great in* 
justice. He is kind and generous. He would 
never consent to take it all from you." 

"Oh, Mrs. Foster, it is wrong, foolish,, 
wicked to tempt me as you are doing. No ; 
Woodland Hall is your son's. It is his, I 
say. You have no right to bid me keep it» 
I resign it to you for him. To-morrow morn- 
ing I shall leave it. In a few days I shall 
quit England for ever." 

Involuntarily a great sob broke from him 
as he spoke. Mrs. Foster, too, was much dis- 
tressed. Her kind, sympathising heart suf- 
fered because of him. 

" Oh, Mr. Ross," she cried, " think what I 
must feel at having ruined you. Oh, stay on 
here, stay on at least till my son is grown up.^** 
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** Alas ! I cannot. I must not," was his 
answer. 

" Oh, what can I say to tempt you ? '* she 
went on. " Think, would you blight all your 
future prospects, would you recklessly throw 
away all chance of happiness, comfort, and 
prosperity ? Would you ? " 

" Alas ! Mrs. Foster, there is no more hap- 
piness for me here.'* 

" Do you not know that every dark cloud 
— ^yes, every one — ^has a silver lining ? Only 
a few months ago the cloud that over- 
shadowed me was very, very dark, and I saw 
no bright gleam, no ray of hope ; but I did 
not despair, and very shortly the silver lining 
appeared in the shape of your good, kind 
father. Without knowing a thing about me, 
without even making a single enquiry, he en- 
gaged me on a more-than-liberal salary to 
manage his household. Was not this a very 
bright opening in the dark clouds that sur- 
rounded me ? At present you are despon- 
dent ; you are unhappy ; you think that life 
has no longer any charms ; but, believe me, 
you are wrong. At this very moment the 
dark clouds are breaking; daylight is ap- 
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gearing in the shape of — it may l>e a swe^.-t, 
loving wife — or of some great happiness that 
is in store for you. Who can say? You 
may one day become renowned eitljor in 
science, literature, or politics. And you 
would throw all this away and risk losing 
your life by the hand of some cannibal or 
savage. No, Mr. Boss, your project is a very 
foolish one, and unworthy of you.'* 

** I can hear no more. I go. Live on at 
the old place and be happy — be happy !" said 
KosB, mournfully. 

" Wait, wait, Mr. Boss ! You most not — 
J on shall not go. I beg of you to stay — nay 
I command you. Stay ! ** 

" No. Alas ! I must not.*' 

" Stay ! " cried Mrs. Foster again. " Stay/' 

He did not answer. He turned from her 
:and fled. 

For a long time Mrs. Foster sat on, griev- 
ing and wondering — grieving for Boss's sor- 
row — wondering how she could i>ersuade him 
to relinquish his foolish determination* 

" He is not ruined,'* she said to herself, 
over and over again. " There are his father's 
savings^ if he will not take anything more. 
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It seems so terrible to think that he will keep 
nothing— absolutely nothing. 

" Is there no way I can help him ? Surely 
Buch unselfishness as his is deserving of a 
great reward. He is innocent, he is noble, 
he is generous, and yet calamity after calamity,, 
sorrow after sorrow, come upon him. I must 
help him. I will — but how ? *' 

She rose and walked slowly away to her 
own room. 

" I must help him — but how? " she asked 
herself again. 

At last an idea seemed to strike her. 

" Yes,'* she said, suddenly, " I will do it. 
I do not want it now. He will not refuse it.'* 

She went instantly to the library to seek 
Eoss. He was not there. She went into the* 
drawing-room and into the morning-room but 
could not find him. She summoned a ser- 
vant. 

Where is your master ? " she asked. 
He went out about an hour ago, and has 
not returned," was the answer. 

A great fear seized her. Had he gone for- 
ever? 






CHAPTER XVI. 



A SPLENDID GIFT. 



** The sea of Fortnne doth not erer flow ; 

She drawB her faToan to the lowest ebb ; 
Her tides hare equal times to come aad go ; 

Her loom doth weare the fine and ooarBest web ; 
No joy so great bat numeth to an end. 
No hap so hard bat maj in time amend." 

BOBKBT Southwell. 

^"^. Foster sat before the expiring embers 

^ the library fire as one in a dream. The 

,^^^^raordinary and startling events of the 

^t few days had fairly stupefied her. She 




lild hardly believe that she was now mistress 

■-^^ "Woodland Hall, and absolute owner of 

^ -^e Grange. Was it possible ? She who a 

^^w days ago had been almost a beggar, 

bilged to earn her daily bread, was now 

'assessed of abundant means. How strange ! 

[qw wonderful ! 

The hours went by and Charles Eoss die 
^^t return. Several times she rang the be 
t^ inquire if he had not come back. T) 
^mswer was ever — ^^ No." 

VOL. Ill* z 
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" Have you no idea where lie can have 
gone to ? '* she asked. 

" No, nia*am.'* 

" Did he go away on foot ? '* 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" Did he take anything with him ? " 

" Nothing, ma'am.*' 

" Or say that he was not coming back ? " 

" No, ma'am." 

Another hour elapsed. 

Mrs. Foster could sit still no longer. She 
put on a hat and shawl and went out to seek 
him. She had thought of a means of helping 
him, and it would be hard if he went away 
without giving her an opportunity of carrying 
her project into effect. 

The night was clear and cloudless, but very 
cold, and she walked on briskly in no par- 
ticular direction. 

Presently she came to the little bridge 
where a few months ago she, and Mandok, 
and Charlie had paused in admiration of the 
scene before them. It was very beautiful 
now, but so different — so different in every 
way, as it seemed to her. Then she saw it in 
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all the brightness, and cheerfulness, and 
variety of an autumn day ; now she saw it in 
^ the coldness, and stillness, and silence of 
a winter*s night ; but still it was beautiful 
exceedingly ! 

She had paused here before to admire and 
think, and she paused here again. She must 
be alone ; who would care to wander there 
then. But no, she heard a voice saying — 

" Good-bye, Mrs. Farmer." 

And another voice answered — 

" Good-bye, sir ! good-bye, young master, 
and bless you for this and all your kindnesses. 
Bless you ! we shall never forget you ! " 

Then Mrs. Foster recollected the wood- 
man's cottage. 

She guessed at once who it was who had 
just left it. 

" Mr. Ross," she called out. 

No answer. 

" Mr. Ross," she called again. 

" Who speaks ? " 

«« I— Mrs. Foster." 

"Ah, Mrs. Foster, did you want me?" 

« Yes." 
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"For what?" 

" To ask you to delay a little your de* 
parture." 

« Why ? " 

" Will you ? will you ? "' 

" Why ask me ? oh, why ? " was the sad 
answer. 

" Wait one day, only one." 

He did not answer. 

" One day ? " she said again, very earnestly. 

Still no answer. 

" One day. Wait till to-morrow evening. 
Promise me." 

" I will." 

" At eight o'clock in the evening you shall 
be free to go." 

" I promise to wait." 

" Will you answer me this question ? " she 
went on, " what were you doing at the wood- 
man's cottage ? " 

" The poor old man is ill," he answered^ 
half apologetically. 

** You were helping him; you were giving^ 
him money. At such a time as this, with 
your own sorrows weighing you down, you 
can think of the sufferings of others, you can 
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turn a helping hand to your fellow-croatures. 
Oh, if I hesitated before, this last act of yours 
^ould decide me.*' 

" Why should not my last act here be one 
of charity ? " he asked, slowly. " One thing 
more I have to do before I leave England — '* 

"No, no, no,'* she cried, and without 
waiting to hear more, hurried away back to 
Woodland Hall. 

« « « « « 

It is again evening. 

Fifteen minutes to eight. 

Charles Ross is walking impatiently up and 
down in the library. 

He has not seen Mrs. Foster since their 
interview last night. 

He has asked a servant where she is, and 
has been told that she went away early in the 
morning, and has not returned. Ten minutes 
to the hour. 

The whole house is as silent as the grave, 
only the floor creaks occasionally, murmuring 
at the young man's restless pacing to and 
fro. For a long time not a word has escaped 
him ; only he has made an occasional gesture 
of impatience. 
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Five minutes more have gone by. 

Still no sigh, no sound. 

Th^e hour strikes. 

A light footfall is heard, the door opens,. 
Mrs. Foster enters. She has a paper in her 
hand. 

" Mr. Ross," she says, advancing towards 
him, " I bring you the just reward of your 
unselfish generosity." 

" What I have done is only what I should 
do," he answers. 

"Take this," she says, "and know that 
there is still some happiness, comfort, and 
prosperity in store for you." 

She puts the paper into his hand and 
hurries from the room. He must be alone 
when he reads it. 

He opens it with trembling hands, and 
these are the words that meet his eye : — 

"You have given Woodland Hall to my 
son, in return I give you The Grange. Take 
it, and be happy with it. You cannot refuse 
it, if you would spare me pain ! You have 
ever been kind and considerate to those 
beneath you, you have ever assisted those iu 
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distress, you have ever tried to comfort the 
afflicted. Do so still at your new home, The 
Grange." 

Ross's emotion gets the better of him as he 
reads, and presently he weeps. At length 
he murmurs through his tears — 

" Be it so ! I accept this new trust. Who 
knows, I may yet be happy." 

Let us hope so too, for his sake. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE CURTAIN FALLS. 

'* If God hath made this world so fair. 
Where sin and death abonnd, 
How beantifol beyond compare 
WiU Paradise be found ! " 

James Montgombbt. 

A FEW words more, and we have done. 

A few more words to tell of Mrs. Wain- 
ing's atonement and sad end — a few words 
more to tell how Mrs. Foster has since lived 
a quiet and secluded, but, withal, happy and 
peaceful life at old Woodland Hall — happy 
in the knowledge that her son is learning to 
become a great and useful man — peaceful, 
insomuch that the calm serenity of her 
every day existence can no more be ruffled 
by storms, and griefs, and troubles such as 
we have related in these pages— a few words 
more, and all will be told ; but many who 
close the book will forget that such things 
have been, yea, and will be to the end of 
time. 
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Mrs. Warning — ^f orby this name we will still 
call her — ^left Sans Souci in the dead of the 
night, a few hours after she had heard the 
terrible secret of her son's crime. How 
agonising must have been her grief when 
Foster, having declared himself to be her son, 
said, " I am a murderer ! " and how greatly 
must she have blamed herself for what ho 
had done. It is certain that if she had not 
cast him off, the crime would never have been 
•committed. Yes, and the knowledge that it 
was so, was enough to make her mad I 

She left Sans Souci, and all the comforts 
of home, and went out into the dark night, 
friendless and in misery — friendless, for who 
could now befriend her ? — in misery, for she 
knew she had done very wickedly. She went 
away leaving behind her a letter for Mr. Wain- 
ing confessing all. With the contents of 
this letter our readers are already familiar. 

Whither did she go? .This unnatural 
mother ! this unprincipled woman I WhithorP 
No one knew, but we, using an author'n 
privilege, can penetrate the mystery, and 
inform our readers. She went to that havon 
for all — ^for the virtuous and the wiokodi tho 
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good and the bad, the rich and the poor, the- 
liappy and the miserable I She went to London, 
and devoted herself to doing good among the 
poor, the lame, the halt, and the blind. She 
worked from morning till night, and, we might 
almost say, from night till morning. She 
worked in teaching, and comforting, and re- 
lieving. She worked in the good cause — 
worked to atone for her sins ! Who can say 
that she has not done so ? Who can say that, 
at the great day, when all shall rise to give ac- 
count for their doings here on earth, her good 
works will not be found to exceed her sins,, 
and that she will be saved ? Truly, if the 
wicked repent, they shall be saved I and if 
others, why not she ? 

Months rolled by, and one day in early 
spring, there appeared this notice in the 
London journals : — 

"sad end. 

" We regret to have to announce the death 
of Mrs. Winnie, a lady who, for some time 
past, has devoted herself to philanthropic 
works. It was in the East End of London 
that this lady chiefly laboured, and it is there 
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that her loss will be really felt. The afflicted » 
whom she has comforted ; the sick, whom 
she has nursed ; the poverty-stricken, whom 
she has relieved, will all deeply lament her 
untimely end. It would appear that there is 
a family of the name of Jooes which Mrs. 
Winnie had oftentimes befriended. The 
father is an incorrigible drunkard, the mother 
a confirmed invaUd, and the children are, as 
indeed is only to be expected, always ailing. 
Mrs. Winnie had nursed the eldest son, a boy 
of twelve, through a dangerous illness ; she 
had attended on the poor mother for some 
weeks, and had ministered to the wants of the 
youngest child, a most delicate little thing. 
The good lady had become, in fact, the guar- 
dian ao gel of the family, and by none will she be 
more. missed. Less than a week ago, one of the 
children was taken very ill, and Mrs. Winnie, 
as usual, nursed it. When the doctor saw 
it, he pronounced it to be a case of virulent 
small-pox; the proper precautions were at 
once taken to prevent others from catching 
the dreadful malady, but too late, for a few 
days later Mrs. Winnie complained of feeling 
poorly, and shortly afterwards the terrible^ 
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symptoms declared themselves. In a few 
hours, so quickly did the disease run its 
course, the poor lady breathed her last, re- 
gretted by all who knew her, and doubly 
regretted by those amongst whom she so 
mercifully, so generously, and so unceasingly 
laboured. Her loss will be felt as quite a 
calamity by many, but by none, perhaps, 
more than by the different members of the 
Jones' family, and, particularly, by the little 
boy who was the innocent cause of her death, 
and her memory will, doubtless, be cherished 
by them for many a long day.'* 

Mr. Waining, when he read these lines (if 
he did read them), never suspected that Mrs. 
Winnie had once been his wife, and the 
mother of his daughter. Had he known it, 
we feel sure he would have pitied her sad end, 
and have gone to London to attend her 
funeral. 

On the tombstone are these words : — 

"Mes. Winnie, 
" Bom . Died, April 2nd, 187—. 

^* Blessed is he that doeth the will of My Father, which is in. 

HeaVen " Matthew yii, 21. 
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Mr. Warning lived on at Sans Souoi. After 
the first terrible shock of the discovery was 
over, he gradually regained his spirits, and, at 
the present day we doubt if a more pleasant, a 
more thoroughly amiable and good-toraporod 
gentleman, and one more worthy of rospoct, 
and esteem, could be found in all the length 
and breadth of the long and broad county of 
Yorkshire. Though at first shunned and 
deserted by his fi^iends — at least by such as 
are ever ready to desert a man when ho most 
needs them — in his hours of adversity, ho 
was not long in being received back int.o 
favour and in becoming the most ])opular 
man in the neighbourhood. And what higluM* 
pinnacle of success than this could ho rcuioh 
or desire to teach ? How many sti'ivo to 
become popular, and how few succochI ! 
Happy are they who do ! 



Need we say that Miss Waining married 
Mr. Jameson? For a long time she per- 
sisted in declaring that she would "live 
and die an old maid ; '' but her lover wo\ild 
not — could not — ^give her up, and at lengthy 
after many months* patient and passionate 
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pleading sbe consented to become his wife. 
She could no longer resist his entreaties — 
no longer reject his love — and thej were 
married. A good and happy wife and a fond 
and loving mother is she now ! 

Any one who ma^ have occasion to go 
from L — to B — by road will pass, shortly 
after leaving the former village, a small, but 
pleasantly-situated and delightful villa resi- 
dence, known by the somewhat poetical name 
of La Felicita. Here, in the afternoon, you 
will see a fine, tall, handsome man, whose 
bright, cheery countenance, sunny smile, and 
clear blue eyes are, as his best friends say, V a 
pleasure to behold." Beside him there is sure 
to be a fair-complexioned, brown-haired lady, 
whose beauty is of no ordinary cast, whose 
every movement is graceful and charming 
though unafEected, and whose soft and tender 
glances are ever and anon proudly and lov- 
ingly turned to the face of him whom she is 
happy to call " her George, her husband, her 
very own, her loving and loved partner for 
life.'' > 

But this is not all. We must on no ac- 
count forget either the sturdy, healthy-look- 
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ing boy, or the rosy-cheeked, bright-eyod 
girl ; the one " papa's darling/* the other 
mamma's pet/' The idols of both ; the one ia 
papa all over," the other is *' mamma in 
miniature/' If you see one riding kirt 
father 8 stick or chasing a buttorfl}', you may 
be sure the other is close at hand, nursing 
her doll or hugging a kitten. 
Truly La Felicita is here I 

« « « « « 

A great ship setting out for a mighty con- 
tinent, on a bright spring day. 

A man standing at the stern, his hands 
clasped together, his eyes full of tears, his 
<5heeks pale. 

A cry breaking from him — 

" Oh, England I my country, my home I 
good-bye ! good-bye ! " 

Thus do we take leave of the forger — 
Oeorge Waining. 

« « « « « 

An impenetrable veil hangs over Mrs. 
Randolf s fate. She suddenly disappeared, 
leavinof no trace behind her. 
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And Eoss; what more shall we tell of 
him ? 

He wrote a very touching letter to his be* 
loved Conny, in which, to spare her feelings, 
he made no mention of her mother's sin. He 
did not tell her why he could not marry her. 
For her sake he made it appear as though he 
were acting in a very cold and heartless 
manner; but her father had told her the 
whole truth, and she knew that it was real 
kindness which prompted him to write as he 
did, and that the words must have caused him 
the most acute pain. 

She knew this, and sorrowed greatly that 
she could not marry him. She pitied him — 
ever I 

His letter was concluded in these words : — 

" Adieu, dearest ! Oh, farewell ! farewell I 
Think sometimes of the pleasant days we 
spent together at beautiful Geneva. Oh how 
soon they were over ! so soon, indeed, that 
looking back at them now they seem to have 
come and gone in the shortest of moments, 
like a transient dream, and yet, love, I now 
know they were too exquisitely sweet to last ; 
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such bliss must come to a rapid, rapid end. 
No human being can attain perfect happiness. 
The moment he fancies ho has reached that 
point, when one step more would suffice to 
land him on the highest pinnacle of success 
and happiness, when he has but to stretch 
forth his hand to seize the cup of perfect 
bliss, at that very instant he is cast down, 
down, down into the abyss of despair. 

" My sweetest darling. In those Mays we 
wdre too happy ; had we been less so theii 
we should have baen more so now, 

" One hope — the most blessed, the most 
holy, the most comforting, alone sustains me 
in this my hour of sorrow, and prevents my 
despair becoming so great as to force me to 
put an end to my life — a life which, though I 
call it mine, belongs, in truth, not to me ! 
My beloved, you know what this hope is. 
All those who believe in a future state ; in a 
place of rest, and comfort, and happiness 
beyond the grave ; in a Heavenly home ; all 
those, love, who believe this, as do you and I, 
must feel a calm resignation, an inner 'joy 
even in the midst of overwhelming mis- 
fortunes ; for we have the comforting assur- 

VOL. III. 2 A 
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ance that our safferings here on earth will be 
rewarded by joys unspeakable in Paradise. 

" To obtain this reward let us live, and 
strive, and hope — ^this reward which is 
despised and ignored when earthly prosperity 
shines upon us, but which is prized and re- 
membered when adversity overtakes us. 
Beloved, though despairing, I hope, though 
miserable, I feel comforted ! 

" Once more good-bye ; good-bye, dearest 
Conny. 

*^ That happiness, health, and pros- 
perity may attend you, now and ever, is the 
earnest and sincere prayer of 

" Your devoted but unfortunate friend, 

"Chakles Ross/' 



Mrs. Foster's noble generosity has already 
been told. Need we add more ? Charles 
Ross only resigned that to which he had no 
rig^ht ; but she gave away that which was her 
very own. Such an act is beyond all praise. 
She had realised the truth of those divine 
words — " It is more blessed to give than to 
receive." Mrs. Foster — woman of priceless 
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worth and mind, we reluctantly bid you fare- 
well ! If all were like you, this world would, 
indeed, be a happy place. 



Our readers may remember that Mrs. 
Foster prophecied her son would soon learn 
to estimate Mr. Mandola at his true worth, 
and that he would presently class him amongst 
his dearest friends* 

She was right. 

We doubt if it would be possible to find 
two men more devoted to each other a£ the 
present time than are Henry Mandola and 
Charles Foster. Not simply in words, but in 
deeds, does Foster prove his £riend£hip. 
Were we to give an account of all that he 
has done for Mr. and Mrs. Mandola, and tor 
their numerous children, we believe as many 
pages would have to be written as comprise 
this whole story* 

If generc^ity and kindness can avail as an 
atonement for a father^s sin, tlien we mav be 
sure that old Mr. Um» will be forgiven in the 
great Her^xer. 

Charles Foster is as iood of soldieriiig as 
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ever ; and in the not distant future he may 
realise his own and his mother s dearest wish, 
and become a " commander of armies." 



Pat Malone, the faithful Irish servant- 
friend, removed with his young master to 
The Grange, where he divided his time be- 
tween counselling Boss in the management of 
his new estate, and arguing with his fellow 
servants on the folly of being over curious, 
and the propriety of " minding your own busi- 
ness and not troubling your head about other 
people's ! " We know that he had said to 
Ross that '^ the aim of all good spakers is to 
be able to talk a lot and to tell nothing." 

We wonder whether he succeeded in per- 
suading others of this fact. Probably not. 



Did Brookes really reform ? Had that last 
painful interview with Geoffrey any effect on 
his future conduct ? Did he shun his evil 
companions and lead henceforth an honest re- 
spectable life ? Did he ever marry ? Was 
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he happy ? Did he ever think of his unfor- 
tunate and guilty friend ? 

Yes. 

He reformed, he married, and eventually 
he became the happy father of a numerous 
family. 

Foster had indeed saved him. Though a 
murderer, he was his truest friend. 



Mrs. Hopkins and James did not get the 
thousand pounds which they had so in- 
famously plotted to extort from Charles Ross. 
James lost his place shortly afterwards. 
Surely he should have known that in all cases 
and under all circumstances 

" Honesty is the best policy." 



Mrs. Merton went to live at Woodland Hall 
as Mrs. Foster's housekeeper. She had no 
need to work for her livelihood, as the money 
Waining had given her was amply sufficient 
to satisfy her humble wants ; but she pre- 
ferred to do so, as she had learnt that to be 
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healthy, happy, and wise, one should occupy 
usefully one's time. 

****** 

One word more. 

We have not explained the cause of Mr. 
Barton's violent and intense hatred of his 
daughter, if, indeed, any explanation is neces- 
sary. " There is but a step from love to 
hate ! " Oh, how true are these bitter words. 
No father could have loved his daughter more 
dearly before her marriage ; no father could 
have hated her more violently after it than 
did Mr. Barton. He did not think Mr. Foster 
was the sort of man to make her happy and 
be a good husband to her. But she loved her 
Geoffrey too dearly to give him up, even to 
obey a father, and, regardless of his remon- 
strances, entreaties, and threats, she married 
him. 

This it was that changed love to hate. 
Perhaps as time wore on he might have found 
it in his heart to forgive her had not an enemy 
stepped in and made the breach all the wider. 
This enemy was Mr. Greorge Lionel Waining 
— Mr. Waining's son by his first wife. 
Elizabeth Gordon, the widow of a Mr. Henry 
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Grordon, gentleman farmer, in the West of 
England. Our readers are already aware that 
Charles Ross's father had a step-sister of the 
name of Hatkins, who married a gentleman 
farmer* in the West of England called Grordon. 
So that we see Mr. Waining*s first wife and 
Mr. Boss's step-sister were one and the same 
person. Thus Elizabeth Hatkins tormented 
her step-brother as a child, and^ together with 
her brother, robbed him of what should justly 
and honestly have been his ; namely, his 
father's wealth. And her son came between 
the wife of the step-brother's son and her 
father, and did her out of that fortune which 
was rightly hers. A strange coincidence this, 
but stranger still, the fact that when he came 
between Mr. Barton and his daughter, he 
knew not whom he was injuring. 

When the touching letter arrived which we 
knew Mrs. Foster wrote in her hour of sorest 
need, Mr. Waining so poisoned the old man's 
mind against his daughter, that, in spite of 
his better feelings and the promptings of his 
heart, he penned the cutting answer, and thus 
ended all chance of a reconciliation. 
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Our tale is told. 

To those who expect every story to end 
well, who are not satisfied unless the hero 
and the heroine marry and live ever after in 
the sunshine of each other's smiles, and who 
think that in fiction, at least, there should be 
happiness in store for every one in the end, 
we say, there is a dark as well as a bright 
side to all things. We are not altogether 
miserable in this life, but we are not 
altogether happy. There is as much of sorrow 
in the world as of joy. And if in real life 
this be so, why not also in fiction ? Every 
human creature cannot be happy, any more 
than can every human creature be' rich or 
great. 

But one thing we could all do if we would 
— Be content with our lot in this world, and 
live in hope. 

Are we not promised a great, wondrous, 
and eternal joy in Paradise ? 

In conclusion, let us quote the words of 
the great Berkhampstead poet — words which 
are at once melancholy, and true, and 
comforting : — 



« 
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Ask what is hnman life — the sage replies, 
With disappointment lowering in his eyeSi 
A painful passage o'er a restless flood, 
A vain pursuit of fugitive false good, 
A scene of fancied bliss and heartfelt care, 
Closing at last in darkness and despair. 
The poor inured to drudgery and distress. 
Act without aim, think little, and feel less, 
And nowhere, but in feigned Arcadian scenes. 
Taste happiness, or know what pleasure means. 
Riches are pass'd away from hand to hand, 
As fortune, vice, or folly may command. 

* * « « « 

Youth lost in dissipation we deplore. 
Through life's sad remnant, what no sighs restore. 
Our years, a fruitless race without a prize, 
Too many, yet too few to make us wise. 

« * « « • 

Hope, with uplifted foot, set free from earth. 

Pants for the place of her ethereal birth. 

On steady wings sails through the immense abyss. 

Plucks amaranthine joys from bowers of bliss, 

And crowns the soul, while yet a mourner here. 

With wreaths like those triumphant spirits wear. 

Hope, as an anchor, firm and sure, holds fast 

The Christian vessel, and defies the blast. 

Hope ! nothing else can nourish and secure 

His new born virtues, and preserve him pure. 

Hope ! let the wretch, once conscious of this joy, 

Whom now despairing agonies destroy 

Speak, for he can, and none so well as he, 

What treasures centre, what delights, in thee. 

Had he the gems, the spices, and the land, 

That boasts the treasure, all at his command ; 

The fragrant grove, the inestimable mine. 

Were light, when weighed against one smile of thine. 

* * ♦ « « 

VOL. III. 2 B 
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Joy, far saperior joy, that mnch oatweighs 
The comfort of a few poor added days. 
Invades, possesses, and overwhelms the sonl 
Of him, whom Hope has with a touch made whole. 
'Tis heaven, all heaven descending on the wings 
Of the glad legions of the King of kings ; 
'Tis more — ^*tis Grod diffused through every part, 
'Tis Crod Himself triumphant in his heart " 

We need add no more. You all know- 

Who He Is. 



FINIS. 
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